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Week Ending Friday, May 15, 1998 


Proclamation 7094—National 
Defense Transportation Day and 
National Transportation Week, 1998 


May 8, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s transportation system is the fin- 
est in the world. The web of streets, high- 
ways, bridges, and railroads that crisscross 
our Nation and our complex network of ship- 
ping lanes and air routes keep us connected 
to one another and the world. They enable 
us to move people and goods swiftly and effi- 
ciently across the country and around the 
globe and fuel the engine of our robust econ- 
omy. Whether building subways, construct- 
ing new highways, or improving airplane 
safety, the dedicated and hardworking men 
and women of our national transportation 
system keep America moving. 

As we look forward to a new century, we 
must build on our record of achievement. As 
always, our first priority must be the safety 
of those who use our Nation’s transportation 
system. We have already made great progress 
in improving highway safe ty—the traffic fa- 
tality rate today is two- and-a-half times less 
than it was 30 years ago. However, by in- 
creasing seat belt use, ensuring that our chil- 
dren are properly secured in our vehicles, 
and lowering the threshold for drunk driving 
to a blood alcohol concentration of .08, 
can further reduce the number of traffic acci- 
dents and the harm they cause. 

We also must strive to keep our Nation’s 
transportation system secure and our borders 
safe from terrorists and drug traffickers. 
Today, through improved training tech- 
niques and advanced technology, we have in- 
creased security at our airports, and pro- 
grams such as the Coast Guard’s Operation 
Frontier Shield have helped to seize tons of 
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illegal drugs and abort numerous drug smug- 
gling attempts. 

While recognizing the many benefits we 
derive from our transportation system, we 
also acknowledge the need to use and de- 
velop it responsibly to ensure the protection 
of our environment. We are making progress 
in this goal as well: we have funded many 
projects to improve transit services and ac- 
commodations for bicyclists and pedestrians; 
we are turning historic railroad terminals into 
multimodal transportation centers; and funds 
from transportation programs have helped to 
support wetlands restoration projects and 
have aided communities in planning both 
transit projects and sustainable development. 
We must build on these efforts by also work- 
ing to reduce the pollutants and greenhouse 
gases that our transportation system creates. 

Recognizing the need for safety, security, 
and environmental stewardship in America’s 
transportation system, we also must invest in 
our transportation infrastructure. Together 
with the Congress, my Administration has 
provided funding for construction projects in 
communities across the country, creating 
700,000 new transportation-related jobs in 
the last 5 years. Our fiscal 1999 budget pro- 
posal for transportation infrastructure is 42 
percent higher than the average level of in- 
vestment from 1990 to 1993. The 240 trade 
agreements we have signed since 1993, in- 
cluding 27 “open skies” aviation agreements 
in the last 3 years, have opened markets 
around the world for American products. 
America’s transportation system will enable 
us to seize these unpre -cedented opportuni- 
ties for trade and economic growth. 

In recognition of the importance of our 
Nation’s transportation system to our na- 
tional security and economic success, and in 
gratitude to the outstanding men and women 
who ensure its continued excellence, the 
United States Congress, by joint resolution 
approved May 16, 1957 (36 U.S.C. 160), has 
designated the third Friday in May of each 
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year as “Nationz il Defense Transportation 
7 ry” and, by joint resolution approved May 

1962 (36 U.S.C. 166), declared that the 
aon in which that Friday falls be designated 
“National Transportation Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Friday, May 15, 1998, 
as National Defense Transportation Day and 
May 10 through May 16, 1998, 
Transportation Week. I urge all Americans 
to observe these occasions with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities, giving due rec- 
ognition to the individuals and organizations 
that build, operate, and maintain this coun- 
try’s modern transportation systems. 

In Witness W hereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and of the Independence of the Unite “d 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty -second. 


as National 


William J. Clinton 


Office 
May 13, 1998] 


{Filed with the of the 


8:45 a.m 


Federal Register, 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 14. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 9, i998 
Good morning. Tomorrow is Mother's 
Day, a special moment to express the grati- 
tude, respect, and love we feel all year round. 
Our mothers give us life; they offer us uncon- 
ditional love, strong guidance, and the sense 
that we can grow up to do anything we can 
dream of. From our first moments, mothers 
are our best teachers and most selfless 
friends. And like my own mother, whom I 
miss very much, especially on Mother's Day, 
they rarely ask for thanks. A mother’s main 
wish is to see her children grow up healthy 
and happy. 

Today I want to talk about a few ways we, 
here in Wash tington, can give all mothers that 
peace of mind, “whether they work in an of- 
fice, a factory, a hospital, or at home. To 
ar pe tribute to motherhood, we must 
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all take responsibility for the care of our chil- 
dren. For many mothers who work, as my 
mother did, peace of mind requires afford- 
able, quality child care. Millions of American 
women have full-time jobs outside the home. 
Three of 5 mothers with children under 6 
are working to meet their obligations to their 
children and their employers. Juggling those 
responsibilities is even more difficult when 
quality child care is either hard to find or 
too expensive to afford. 

That’s why I’ve included in my balanced 
budget a significant new investment in child 
care. I urge Congress to join me in making 
child care better, safer, and more af ffordable 
for those who need it. 

To help parents find the best care for their 
children, today I’m releasing a report by the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
It’s a consumer guide to child care quality 
that recommends four steps for parents: One, 
interview the potential caregivers; two, check 
the references; three, evaluate how the care- 
giver meets your child’s needs; and four, stay 
involved. As Mother’s Day reminds us, gov- 
ernments don’t raise children, parents do. 
There is no substitute for a mother’s love or 
a parent’s responsibility. 

We, too, in the National and State Govern- 
ments, however, have a responsibility. A big 
one is to protect America’s children from 
abuse and neglect. Nothing gives mothers 
peace of mind like the knowledge their chil- 
dren are in safe hands. Today I’m also releas- 
ing a new Justice Department set of guide- 
lines for screening child care workers and 
other caregivers; and again, I urge Congress 
to act on a proposal I've put forth to facilitate 
background checks on child caregivers. 
There is strong bipartisan support for this 
proposal, and I'm hopeful that members of 
both parties will move quickly to give Ameri- 
ca’s children the care they deserve. 

There is one other thing Id like to talk 
about that we must do to protect our chil- 
dren. Fathers must take their share of re- 
sponsibility, too. Children deserve to be 
raised by both parents, but when that’s not 
possible, children must still receive the sup- 
port they need. The unfortunate division of 
families cannot mean the end of child sup- 
port. That’s why we have worked so hard to 
toughen enforcement of child support laws, 
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and since 1992 we've raised collections by 
68 percent a year. 

We've worked too hard for too long tough- 
ening enforcement of child support laws to 
let our progress be accidentally undone. But 
that could happen if Congress goes ahead 
with one part of bankruptcy reform legisla- 
tion now under consideration. I’m willing to 
work with Congress to pass responsible and 
fair bankruptcy reform. However, under one 
leading proposal, when a father declares per- 
sonal bankruptcy, a mother may have to com- 
pete with powerful banks and credit card 
companies for the money they're owed 
That’s not the law now, and if that competi- 
tion starts, we all know who will lose the con- 
test—our children. 

Parents have to step up to their respon- 
sibilities, and so does Congress. Some 
changes to consumer bankruptcy laws are in 
order, but mothers and children should keep 
their priority under the child support laws. 
They shouldn’t have to stand in line for the 
support they need. 

America’s mothers hold a special place in 
our hearts. In return, we owe them the love 
and respect they have given us. On Mother’s 
Day, we do so with cards, bouquets, and gifts. 
But today and every other day, we should 
also do everything in our power to give our 
mothers the peace of mind they deeply de- 
serve. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at 9:56 a.m. on 
May 8 in the Oval Office at the White 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 9. 


House 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in Boston, 
Massachusetts 

May 9, 1998 


Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, thank you for the warm welcome. | 
thank Elaine and Gerry more than I can say. 
This has not been the easiest couple of weeks 
in their lives, and the fact that they continue 
to work and to have this event means an es- 
pecially great deal to me tonight, and I thank 
you so much. 

I'd like to thank all the people who are 
here tonight. Senator Kerry, thank you for 
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coming, and thank you for your leadership, 
especially on behalf of our Nation’s children 
in the Capital. I thank Mayor Tom Menino 
and Angela for being here. When you said 
that Tom Menino’s approval ratings, Steve, 
were in the 80’s, my reaction was whet the 
other 20 percent could possibly be thinking 
about. [Laughter] I don’t know how anybody 
could do a better job as mayor than Tom 
Menino’s doing; I don’t think it’s possible. 

Everywhere I go in America now, when 
I talk to serious people who care about deal- 
ing with our challenges, people want to know 
how Boston went over 2 years with no child 
under 18 being killed. And I said it did not 
happen by accident. And I guess that’s part 
of what I want to say tonight. Of course, this 
evening didn’t happen by accident either. So 
I want to thank not only Elaine and Gerry, 
but all the other cochairs: Jim and Cathy 
Daley; Sherry and Alan Leventhal: Alan and 
Fred have been through the fires for me for 
a long time and I thank them for that; Lyle 
Howland and Jack Manning. And Id like to 
say a special word of thanks to Alan and Susie 
Solomont. Alan did do a fabulous job for us 
at the DNC, and, Steve and Barbara Gross- 
man, thank you. And you can see from 
Steve’s speech tonight that he is not beaten 
down from the rigors of his job and he’s 
doing a wonderful job. Massachusetts should 
be very, very proud of him. 

also appreciate Lester Thurow coming 
tonight. I wish he could give the speech, and 
I could learn about how to improve the econ- 
omy some more. [Laughter] And my good 
friend, James Taylor, thank you for being 
here. 

You know, when I was standing in front 
and we were taking pictures, one of you came 
through the line and said, “You know, Mr. 
President, Boston has become your ATM 
machine.” [Laughter] But she said, “That’s 
okay. We like it; we like it.” [Laughter] I am 
profoundly grateful to the people of this city 
and this State for being so good to me and 
to Hillary and to the Vice President, to our 
administration. You all know we’ve got the 
highest percentage of the vote we received 
in any State in Massachusetts in 1996. We 
had an all-Democratic sweep in our congres- 
sional elections. And some of them were 
quite tough, indeed. And I am profoundly 
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grateful to all of you. And that didn’t happen 
by accident. 

You heard all the things that Elaine said. 
I feel an enormous amount of gratitude for 
the strength of our economy, for the lowest 
unemployment rate since 1970, and the low- 
est inflation rate in 30 years, and the lowest 
welfare rolls in 27 years, and the lowest crime 
rates in 24 years. I'm grateful for that. I think 
the question is, what do we intend to do with 
that? And that really is the great question 
sort of looming over Washington. In that 
sense, I rather like the fact that the El Nifio 
gods were not too nice to us tonight. It keeps 
us humble. 
we don’t do anything about climate change. 

And that makes the point I want to make. 
When times are really good—in political life 
when times are good you can have, it seems 
to me, three responses. You can sort of play 
more golf and relax, which is appealing to 
me. [Laughter] Or you can think you can af- 
ford to be petty and mean and self-serving 


and groping and divisive politically, which is 
appealing to some. Or if the times are dy- 
namic and things are still changing very pro- 


foundly and rapidly, you understand that 
complacence and smallness are not really via- 
ble options. 

And I've been going around the country 
trying to convince the American people that 
these good times give us an enormous oppor- 
tunity and impose upon us a significant re- 
sponsibility. The American people have con- 
fidence again. They believe this country can 
work again. They believe we can make things 
happen again. 

But things are changing very profoundly 
in the way we work, the way we live, the 
way we relate to each other, the way we re- 
late to the rest of the world. And I believe 
that this is a time that we should be big, think 
big, and act big. And I am doing my best, 
with the help of our Democrats in Washing- 
ton, to push the country in that direction, 
because I think the only way you can con- 
tinue to enjoy good success in a dynamic time 
is to bear down, not let up. 

If you go out to Silicon Valley, for example, 
where Lord knows how many people have 
been made millionaires and more people 
than I can count on my two hands have been 
made billionaires, you won't find people 


If you like this, you'll love it if 
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going to work at noon and leaving at 3 
o'clock, because they understand that in an 
economy of ideas you have to keep working 
to stay ahead of the curve. Not only that, 
it’s interesting; it’s fun; it’s more fulfilling. 
That’s the way our country should behave. 

And in that sense, I would say to you, for 
me, we should have a short-term agenda and 
a long-term agenda. We should be commit- 
ted to working like crazy this year in this ses- 
sion of Congress, even before this election, 
to earn our keep for the American people. 
And as we look to the next 2 years in the 
barely 600 days we have until the start of 
a new century, a new millennium, we ought 
to promise ourselves that we are not going 
to start that new era without having seriously 
addressed what we know right now are the 
biggest challenges facing us. 

So even though we've had a good time, 
I'd like to be just a little serious for a moment 
and just briefly tell you what I think we 
should be doing both now and over the long 
term. This year the first thing we need to 
do is to say we're glad we balanced the budg- 
et for the first time in 30 years, but it hasn’t 
actually happened yet. We're glad we're ap- 
parently going to have a big surplus for the 
first time in 30 years, but we don’t actually 
have it yet. 

And we know we have real, serious, signifi- 
cant challenges awaiting us out there as the 
baby boomers retire and as everyone begins 
to live longer in reforming Social Security 
and Medicare, so we should not—we should 
not—squander this surplus we've waited 30 
years to materialize until we've saved Social 
Security and prepared financially for the 21st 
century for the entire country. We should 
resist the easy temptation to either spend the 
money or give it back in a tax cut until, first, 
it materializes and, second, we know how 
we're going to deal with Social Security and 
Medicare. 

The second thing we ought to do is realize 
we have a historic public health opportunity 
and pass comprehensive tobacco legislation 
to protect our kids from the dangers of to- 
bacco. Now, let me just say again, this is not 
a small thing. We have more people die from 
tobacco-related illnesses than all other health 
problems put together. Three thousand kids 
start smoking every day, even though it’s not 
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legal, and we know 1,000 of them are going 
to die sooner because of it. What else can 
you do to save 1,000 lives a day? And we 
ought to do it this year in this congressional 
session. And if it’s up to me and up to our 
caucus, that’s exactly what we're going to do, 
and I hope you'll support us. 

We have an ambitious education agenda: 
national standards, national exams to meas- 
ure them; help the school districts to build 
more buildings and to hire more teachers so 
we can have smaller classes in the early 
grades; we can repair older buildings; we can 
build new ones where the classes are bursting 
at the seams. 

Finally, we have a group of students in our 
school years who are bigger than the baby 
boom generation—for the first time since the 
baby boom generation. There are cities in 
this country where the average school build- 
ing is 65 years of age or older. There are 
communities—I was down in Florida the 
other day to do a makeup date for the little 
school district I was supposed to visit when 
I tore my leg up over a year ago. In this 
lovely little school district, there’s a beautiful 
old school building and outside there are not 
one, not 5, but 17 trailers housing the chil- 
dren in the school. 

Now, you ask yourself—you say, we're 
Democrats; we want every kid i in this country 
to have a chance. And we know they can’t 
have a chance unless they get good edu- 
cations. What does it say to a child from a 
poor inner-city school if they go to a school 
building where one of the floors is com- 
pletely closed because the building is not 
maintained? How would you feel if you went 
to work every day and you walked up steps 
and you looked up at the floor and the first 
thing you saw as you looked at the building 
were three or four broken windows that 
never got fixed? You wouldn't tolerate it. You 
wouldn’t permit your employees to do it. You 
wouldn’t want your children to do it. 

We say education is our most important 
mission. I’m telling you we need to pass an 
education agenda this year, based on stand- 
ards, based on choice, based on technology. 
We're trying to hook up every classroom in 
the country to the Internet. The mayor says 
he’ll have all the schools fixed here in a mat- 
ter of a few months. You know that there 
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are huge numbers of school buildings in this 
country where kids are going to school right 
now that literally cannot be hooked up to the 
Internet because they’re too deficient in their 
basic infrastructure. 

So we have an education agenda. We have 
got a families agenda that includes letting el- 
derly people who are not old enough to be 
on Medicare, or near elderly—people about 
my age—people who aren’t old enough to 
be on Medicare but are early retired, buy 
into the Medicare program at cost. Even the 
Republican congressional analysis says that 
it won’t do anything to hurt the Medicare 
program. We’re trying to pass a Patients’ Bill 
of Rights. With over half the American peo- 
ple in HMO’s today, I think it’s important. 
There are lots of other things in the family 
area we're trying to do. 

We have international responsibilities we 
are not fulfilling. I am trying my best to get 
the Congress to pay our debt to the United 
Nations. We get a lot out of being in the 
U.N. People share our burdens; they work 
with us. We can’t say we'd like to be the 
leading country in the world but, oh, by the 
way, we're having a domestic political spat 
so we don’t think we'll pay our dues. We say 
we wanted Kofi Annan to be the Secretary 
General. We said we wanted all these re- 
forms in the U.N. They went about enacting 
our reforms, and now I can’t get the Con- 
gress to pay our dues. 

We say we're worried about the financial 
crisis in Asia, but I can’t get the Congress 
to pay what we owe to the International 
Monetary Fund, without which we cannot be 
an active participant in the long-term re- 
building of a lot of those Asian economies. 
So we have a short-term agenda. 

But over the long term—and just think 
about it, how you think we ought to spend 
the next 600-and-some-odd days. I got yes- 
terday—I can keep up with it; I finally got 
one of these little millennium clocks in the 
mail. And my wonderful secretary has it up 
on her desk now: “602 days to the 21st cen- 
tury,” you know, how many hours and min- 
utes and seconds and all. And it’s exciting 
right now. It may get boring before the time 
passes, but it’s exciting. [Laughter] But it’s 
very helpfui to me because it also is, minus 
about 20 days, all the time I’ve got left to 
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work for you—no, no, 385 days, since we're 
measuring at 2000 instead of 2001 

And I think you ought to think about it. 
What would you do i 
the days every day? What are the big chal- 
lenges still out there for us? I'll tell you what 
I think they are. First of all, if you want to 
hold this country together in a responsible 
way, we have to reform Social Security and 
Medicare. When all the baby boomers get 
into the Social Security system, con- 
tinue to work and retire at the rates 
we are now, there will be about two people 
working for every one person drawing Social 
Security. 


if we 
same 


If we keep seeing the life expectancy of 


the American people go up and the wonders 
of technology come on, the Medicare system 
as presently structured will not be sustainable 
after another several years. 

So what we've got to do is to change that. 
I think that all of you would like it if Demo- 
crats were making those decisions, but you 
should insist that the Democrats who are 


elected be willing to make those decisions. 


We have proved now that we are the party 
of constructive change 
for America. 


», and that’s a big issue 


What's the second big issue? We can’t stop 
working on education until our elementary 
and secondary schools are the best in the 


world. No person doubts that our system of 


higher education is the best in the world. No 
person doubts that our system of elementary 
and secondary education is not the best in 
the world. And we could stay here until dawn 
talking about that, but I can tell you, for 20 
years I believe that I have spent more time 
on education than any other public issue. I 
believe in it passionately. But I can tell you, 
we will never, ever, ever be able to say Amer- 
ica is a place in which everyone has an oppor- 
tunity unless we can do something about it. 

What’s the third big challenge? We have 
to do something to bring the spark of enter- 
prise and opportunity to the inner-city poor. 
It is stunning to think that in an economy 
with a 4.3 percent unemployment rate, there 
are still neighborhoods in America where the 
unemployment rate is 15 percent or 20 per- 
cent. And it is not necessary. We have a huge 
program before the Congress right now that 
will do a lot to bring the spark of enterprise 


f you were marking off 
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to the inner cities. If it isn’t passed in this 
session, we have to keep working until we’ve 
done more. 

The third thing we've got to do is to prove 
we can grow the economy while we improve 
the environment. I believe the global warm- 
ing phenomenon is real. I think it is signifi- 
cant. I do not believe we can regulate our 
way out of it. I think we have to prove that 
we can grow our way out of it. 

I was in California about a week ago at 
a housing development for moderate- and 
low-income working people, where the en- 
ergy usage on average in the homes was 40 
percent less than typical because you can 
now have solar panels on your home that look 
like ordinary shingles, they’re so thin. You 
can buy a window for a low-income 
home that lets in more light but keeps the 
heat in in the wintertime and the heat out 
in the summertime. And if you'll pay twice 
as much money to get light bulbs, they'll last 
3 to 4 times as long. 

Now, we have to do these things on a huge 
scale in America. If we get to the point where 
we can build fuel-injection engines, fuel cells 
in our cars, we can cut greenhouse gas emis- 
sions from transportation by 80 percent. 
They won't cost any jobs; they'll create jobs. 
They won't hurt the economy; it will improve 
the economy. I cannot tell you how impor- 
tant I think that is. 

Just two more things I think are big long- 
term challenges. We've got to prove that we 
really can be one America. We talk about 
it all the time. We’ve got to prove we can 
do it. And I think the two most critical things 
are, one, developing not only tolerance but 
respect and appreciation for people who are 
different than we are in every way. And you 
know I’ve worked pretty hard on that. Some 
people have made fun of me for doing it; 
some people have outright condemned me 
for doing it. But it’s not only because I grew 
up in the South, but also because I’ve been 
your President. I’ve seen what happens from 
Bosnia to Kosovo to Rwanda to Haiti to 
Northern Ireland to the Middle East when 
people decide that they only matter when 
they've got somebody to look down on, and 
that what is re sally important in their lives is 
that thank God they’ re not like those other 


people. 


now 
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I've seen what happens when people be- 
lieve their lives only have meaning when they 
descend into an ever-escalating cycle of vio- 
lence. And I’m telling you, things like that 
could happen here on a smaller scale. But 
the flip side is, if we can prove we are the 
world’s most truly integrated diverse democ- 
racy, we can be a model for the 21st century 
that will give us a moral force in the world 
that cannot be overestimated. 

There is one school district across the Po- 
tomac River from the White House in Vir- 
ginia that has children now from 180 dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic and national groups, 
speaking, as their native tongues, over 100 
different languages. It’s not just a black- 
white-Hispanic deal anymore. And that’s ex- 
citing to me. In a global economy, rooted 
in ideas and communication, it is a godsend. 
But we cannot take it for granted. 

And the second thing I want to say is per- 
haps the best way we can help to build that 
one America is to inculcate in our children 
a sense of citizen service. Elaine mentioned 
this, but I’m very proud of the fact that 
AmeriCorps, which was in large measure 
modeled on City Year and my experiences 
here in Boston when I ran for President, will 
soon have 100,000 young people who will 
have earned college credit by serving in local 
communities, helping people to make the 
most of their own lives. 

When people work together and learn to- 
gether and play together and serve together, 
they’re far more likely to get along together. 
So this is very important. 

The last thing I want to say is, I have done 
my best as President to convince the Amer- 
ican people that there is no reasonable divid- 
ing line any longer between foreign and do- 
mestic policy, in economics, in security, in 
many ways. 


What are the major security problems of 
weapons of 


the 2lst century? Terrorism, 
mass destruction falling into the wrong 
hands, narcotraffickers, organized crime, 
people who can get in an airport and fly 
someplace else. These things require a high 
level of cooperation and a recognition that 
we live in an interdependent world. If you 
want the United States to lead the world, we 
must be willing to fulfill our responsibilities. 
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If you want other people to help us share 
the load, we must do that. 

One of the greatest things about what hap- 
pened in ending the war in Bosnia is that 
we are there, shoulder to shoulder not only 
with Russian troops but with troops from two 
dozen other countries. If we want to continue 
to have that kind of influence, we can’t run 
away from our obligations to trade with the 
rest of the world. We have to keep expanding 
trade, not trying to close up trade. Congress 
ought to give me the authority to have trade 
agreements. We have to keep cooperating 
with other countries in environmental mat- 
ters, in health matters, in all these things. 
But the American people have got to believe 
deep in the marrow of their bones that every 
part of our national life has to require us to 
have an international global perspective. 

I fought very hard to save our space pro- 
gram, which was in danger when I became 
President. And one of the things I’ve asked 
the Congress to do is to invest in the 21st 
Century Research Fund as a gift to the mil- 
lennium that will dramatically increase all 
our research and development budgets. But 
one of the things that made it possible is that 
the international space station has European 
contributors, Japanese contributors, Cana- 
dian contributors, and a Russian contribu- 
tion. And that’s good. If you’re going to have 
a place where people can go and stay a long 
while in space that’s bigger than a football 
field, we need to work together. 

And we cannot have an attitude in Con- 
gress or in the country that says, we will be 
involved in the world only when it suits us, 
only our own terms, and we reserve the right 
to have some sort of fight here at home which 
will allow us to walk away from our obliga- 
tions. 

And let me just give you two examples that 
go to the heart of Boston: the Irish peace 
process and the Middle East peace process. 
If I took a vote in Boston about whether I 
did the right thing to finally get America in- 
volved in the peace process in Ireland, even 
though it required us to break a few eggs 
at the time, most people would say that we 
did the right thing and you’re glad we did. 
Yesterday we announced a modest but sig- 
nificant package of initiatives that we want 
to put into Northern Ireland, and we hope 
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that it will be positive in persuading unde- 
cided voters there to vote in the next few 
days in the Irish referendum for the peace 
process and for it to implement the agree- 
ment that has been made. 

I had a great talk with Prime Minister 
Major and we talked about whether there is 
anything we can do when we meet together 
in just a few days in Europe. Why? Because 
there are more Irish in Massachusetts than 
there are in Ireland. Because your heart is 
there, and you know it 

If I took a vote in this crowd tonight and 
I said, do you want America to be a positive 
force for peace in the Middle East, and 
would you expect us, if the parties could 
make an agreement, to make more invest- 
ments there, to grow the economy, and to 
guarantee the security of the parties so that 
we can unravel this incredible knot about 
peace versus security so that everybody can 
believe they can only have one with the 
other, whether you agree with everything I’ve 
said or eve rything the current government 
in Israel does, you agree with both of us or 
disagree with both of us, that proposition 
would pass overwhelmingly here in Boston. 

Yes, the United States should reach out 
a hand. Yes, we should be faithful to our 
friendship with Israel. Yes, we should be 
faithful to our passion for peace in the Mid- 
dle East. Yes, if the Palestinians are going 
to enforce security and stop terrorism, we 
ought to help them have a decent life, and 
it’s terrible that their per capita income has 
dropped 30 percent since the Oslo accords 
were signed. You would all say, “Yes, let’s 
do that.” 

Now, that’s good, but you are also citizens 
of the world. We’re not just Irish-Americans 
and Jewish-Americans. We have to say that 
America now is composed of people from ev- 
erywhere. I’m going to India and Pakistan 
and Bangladesh later in the year. I’m about 
to leave for China. You don’t have to be a 
Chinese-American to understand how impor- 
tant our relationship with China is. And you 
don’t have to be from the Indian subconti- 
nent to know that in 30 years India will be 
the biggest country in the world. They al- 
ready have the biggest middle class in the 
world. And if somehow the Indians and Paki- 
stanis could unravel their differences, their 
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future potential as an economic market for 
us and as a force for peace in Asia, bearing 
responsibilities that otherwise we might have 
to bear, is absolutely staggering, even though 
you may never read newspaper article 
about it. 

So I ask you here in Boston, not only to 
be proud of your Irish roots, not only to be 
proud of your Jewish heritage but to be pas- 
sionate about the role that America has for 
peace and freedom and prosperity in the 
world, because the only way we can make 
the 21st century America’s greatest days is 
if we do the right things at home and the 
right things abroad. 

The last point I want to make is this. I 
have the great good fortune, being President, 
that people send me books all the time. Even 
Lester sends me books from time to time. 
And because I travel around a lot, I read a 
lot of them. And one of the things that I’ve 
tried to do the last 2 years is to read a lot 
about periods of American history that most 
Americans don’t know much about. 

For example, lot of Americans know 
about what happened in the Constitutional 
Convention and during the Revolutionary 
War and then in George Washington’s and 
Thomas Jefferson’s and. John Adams’ Presi- 
dency. And then a lot of Americans know 
about what happened in Abraham Lincoln’s 
Presidency and immediately thereafter. Most 
Americans don’t know very much about what 
happened between James Madison and 
Abraham Lincoln. Most Americans don’t 
know much about what happened between 
Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Most Americans don’t even know a great deal 
about what happened between Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 

So I’ve really tried to read about this. 
just read a m: ignificent biography by Robe 4 
Remini of your fellow Massachusetts citizen 
Daniel Webster, which tells a lot about what 
happened in one of those gaping periods. 

But if you look at all the great breakpoints 
in American history—how we started, what 
happened in the Civil War, what happened 
in the Industrial Revolution, what happened 
in the Depression and the Second World 
War, the civil rights revolution—you look at 
every time there was a great challenge i in this 
country’s history, we always had to ‘do three 
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things over and over and over again as we 
rose to a higher and higher and higher level 
of democracy. Every time, we had to deepen 
the meaning of freedom to include more 
people and to make their freedom real; we 
had to widen the circle of opportunity so that 
citizenship meant your chance at the brass 
ring; and we had to strengthen the bonds 
of our Union. 

Now, you remember that. The Democratic 
Party, I’m sad to say, was not always on the 
right side of all three of those issues in the 
19th century. But since Woodrow Wilson be- 
came President, throughout the 20th cen- 
tury, we haven't always been right on every 
issue, but we've always been on the right side 
of our history. And I am determined that 
when we start this new century, this country 
will have deepened our freedom, widened 
our opportunity, and strengthened 
Union. If we do the right things, 
will have the best America ever. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


our 
our kids 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Elaine and Gerald Schuster; Mayor 
Thomas M. Menino of Boston and his wife, An- 
gela; Steve Grossman, national chair, and Alan D. 
Solomont, former national finance chair, Demo- 
cratic National Committee; Fred Seigel, member, 
1997 Presidential Inaugural Committee; econo- 
mist Lester Thurow; and musician James Taylor. 


Executive Order 13082—Joint 
Mexican-United States Defense 
Commission 

May 8, 1998 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
add a member of the Joint Staff to the Joint- 
Mexican-United States Defense Commis- 
sion, it is hereby ordered that the third para- 
graph of Executive Order 9080 of February 
27, 1942, as amended by Executive Order 
10692 of December 22, 1956, and by Execu- 
tive Order 12377 of August 6, 1982, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“The United States membership of the 
Commission shall consist of an Army mem- 
ber, a Navy member, an Air Force member, 
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a Marine Corps member, and a Joint Staff 
member, each of whom shall be designated 
by the Secretary of Defense and serve during 
the pleasure of the Secretary. The Secret ary 
shall designate from among the United States 
members : a Chair thereof and may designate 
alternate United States members of the 
Commission.” 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 8, 1998. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:08 a.m., May 12, 1998] 


NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 11, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on May 13. 


Statement on the Middle East Peace 
Process 


May 11, 1998 


I have just met with Secretary Albright, 
National Security Adviser Berger, and Am- 
bassador Ross. U nfortunately, there will not 
be a meeting today with Prime Minister 
Netanyahu and Chairman Arafat to launch 
the permanent status talks. I regret that. 

I have asked Secretary Albright to meet 
later this week with Prime Minister 
Netanyahu while he is in Washington. The 
objective of those discussions will be to seek 
to overcome the remaining differences so 
that we can proceed immediately with accel- 
erated permanent status talks. 

Secretary Albright will then report to me 
whether, as a result of her discussions with 
the Prime Minister, the basis exists to launch 
those talks in Washington. 


Statement on Secretary of Labor 
Alexis M. Herman 


May 11, 1998 


Secretary Herman has served me and this 
administration with distinction. She is a per- 
son of integrity, a dedicated public servant, 
and an asset to working families all over 
America. I know her well, and I am confident 
she will not be distracted from the important 
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work she is doing. It is unfortunate that, de- 
spite no findings of wrongdoing by the Sec- 
retary the Independent Counsel Act com- 
pels the Attorney General to recommend the 
appointment of an independent counsel in 
circumstances. I look forward to the 
speedy resolution of this investigation. I am 
investigators will 


confident that in the end, 
that Ms. Herman did nothing 


these 


also conclude 
wrong. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Food Safety Legislation 
May 11, 1998 


Dear Mr Speaker Dear Mr. Leader 

The report to be released today by the 
General Office (GAO) calls on 
Congress to give the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) the authority to ensure that 
food eligible for import to the United States 
is produced under food safety systems that 


Accounting 


will provide the same level of prote ction as 


the safety systems in place in the United 


States. This re port is further confirmation of 
the need for Congress to pass the Safe ty of 


Imported Food Act, which I called for in Oc- 
tober 1997, Mikulski and 
Kennedy, Representatives Eshoo and 
Pallone have introduced. 

This important legislation will do what the 
GAO says is necessary: it will ensure that the 
FDA denies the entry of imports of fruits, 
vegetables, 


which Senators 


and 


or other food from a foreign 
yr facility that does not meet U.S. 
safety requirements or 


country « 
food otherwise 
achieve the level of protection required in 
the United States. It will give FDA the au- 
thority it urgently needs, comparable to the 
Department of Agriculture’s existing author- 
ity to prevent the importation of unsafe meat 
and poultry, to protect the safety of the food 
Americans eat. I have taken several further 
steps to begin implementing standards to en- 
sure the safety of imported food. My FY '99 
budget committed approximately $25 million 
to enabling the FDA to dramatically expand 
its international food inspection force in 
order to implement the pending legislation. 
In March of this year, I released a report 
on how the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, in partnership with the Secretary 
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of Agriculture, and in cooperation with the 
agricultural community, will develop guid- 
ance on good agricultural and manufacturing 
practices that will apply to both domestic and 
foreign producers. 

There is no more important task our gov- 
ernment faces than ensuring the safety of the 
American food supply. That is why last year 
Vice President Gore and I announced my 
comprehensive new initiative, “Food Safe ty 
from Farm to Table”—which detailed a com- 
prehensive program including surveillance, 
outbreak response, education and research. 
The Safety of Imported Food Act is another 
vital step in protecting the safety of all the 
food Americans eat, and I urge you to pass 
it promptly 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
Trent Lott, Senate majority leader; Thomas A 
Daschle, Senate leader; Richard K 
Armey, House majority leader; and Richard A. 
Gephardt, House minority leader. An original was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
letter 


minority 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on the 
National Institute of Building 
Sciences 


May 11, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the requirements of 
section 809 of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1701j-2(j)), I transmit herewith the 
annual report of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences for fecal year 1996. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 11, 1998. 
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Remarks on the International Crime 
Control Strategy 


May 12, 1998 


Thank you very much, Mary, for your re- 
marks and your work. Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President, members of the Cabinet and Con- 
gress, Mayor Barry, members of the city 
council, and to all the law enforcement offi- 
cials who are here. We are here to talk about 
building a safer world for the 21st century. 

So before I begin my remarks about the 
subject of the day, I want to make it very, 
very clear that I am deeply disturbed by the 
nuclear tests which India has conducted, and 
I do not believe it contributes to building 
a safer 2lst century. The United States 
strongly opposes any new nuclear testing. 
This action by India not only threatens the 
stability of the region, it directly challenges 
the firm international consensus to stop the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 
I call on India to announce that it will con- 
duct no further tests and that it will sign the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty now and 
without conditions. I also urge India’s neigh- 
bors not to follow suit, not to follow down 
the path of a dangerous arms race. As most 
of you know, our laws have very stringent 
provisions, signed into law by me in 1994, 
in response to nuclear tests by nonnuclear 
weapons states, and I intend to implement 
them fully. 

Now, in a few hours I will be leaving to 
travel to Europe, to meet with the leaders 


of other industrial democracies in a time of 


great hope. Because of what is happening in 
Bosnia and Ireland, it is clear that if we work 


together, the 21st century can be a time of 


unprecedented democracy, prosperity, and 
peace. But it is equally clear that there are 
threats to our common future that cross na- 
tional lines. Today I want to announce new 


plans to address the growing problem of 


international crime. 

We all know the globe is shrinking every 
day with global TV networks, instantaneous 
communications over the Internet, increas- 
ing world travel. European nations have 
adopted completely opened borders, and 
many of them have already voted to create 
a common currency. 
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The American people in general benefit 
greatly from the process of globalization, with 
more economic opportunities and more op- 
portunities to become enriched through con- 
tact with different cultures. Our values—de- 
mocracy, human rights, the rule of law—will 
ultimately prevail when there is free trade 
in ideas. 

But more porous borders, more affordable 
travel, more powerful communications in- 
creasingly also give criminals the opportunity 
to reach across borders, physically and elec- 
tronically, to commit crimes and the on retreat 
before they can be caught and punished. 
Many Americans really don’t realize the ex- 
tent to which international crime affects their 
daily lives, which is why we were so pleased 
to have Agent Riley with us today. 

Con artists, operating overseas, mail phony 
financial offers and then disappear with in- 
vestor dollars—hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth. Sometimes they lure citizens 
abroad and use violence to get what they 
want. 

Car theft rings move stolen vehicles across 
the border—200,000 a year, worth about a 
billion dollars—resulting in higher insurance 
costs for all Americans. 

As Agent Riley's remarks suggest, 
cybercriminals can use computers to raid our 
banks, run up charges on our credit cards, 
extort money by threats to unleash computer 
viruses. 

Smugglers port running— 
speeding vehicles past our border points— 
putting people in danger and aiding the thriv- 
ing trade in gangs, drugs, and guns. Others 
smuggle people across our border for pros- 
titution and jobs in illegal sweatshops. 

Two-thirds of counterfeit U.S. money— 
two-thirds—is printed overseas. Illegal copy- 
ing of our products costs us jobs ond tens 
of billions in revenue. Spies seek important 
industrial secrets, and worse, materials to 
make nuclear, chemical, and biological weap- 
ons. Up to $500 billion in criminal proceeds 
every single year, more than the GNP of 
most nations, is laundered, disguised as le- 
gitimate revenue, and much of it moves 
across our borders. International crime rings 
intimidate weak governments and threaten 
democracy. They murder judges, journalists, 
witnesses, and kidnappers and terrorists have 


engage in 
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attacked Americans abroad and even at home 
with brutal acts like the World Trade Center 
bombing. 

Wrongdoing flows two ways. U.S. crimi- 
nals also operate across borders, victimizing 
people in other nations. All these activities 
threaten our common safety and prosperity. 
To combat them, we must act broadly, deci- 
sively, consistent with our constitutional val- 
ues to leave criminals no place to run, no 
place to hide. 

The job of law enforcement officials be- 
hind me, from 12 different agencies, is to 
protect the A:nerican people from crime. But 
the job of our Congress and my job is to 
give these officers the tools they need to do 
the job. 

Therefore, today I announce for the first 
time a comprehensive international crime 
control strategy for America. At its core is 
a simple but compelling truth: International 
crime requires an international response. 
America is prepared to act alone when it 
must, but no nation can control crime by 
itself anymore. We must create a global com- 
munity ‘of crime- fighters, dedicated to pro- 
tecting the innocent and to bringing to justice 
the offenders. 

This week, nations at the G-8 summit will 
announce significant new joint anticrime ac- 
tivities. But let me tell you what I plan to 
do already by taking better adv antage of ex- 
isting laws and asking Congress for new legis- 
lation. 

First, we will work with other nations to 
create a worldwide dragnet capability to 
promptly arrest and extradite fugitives from 
justice. Our bill asks for wider authority so 
America can extradite more suspected crimi- 
nals. We'll also press for international co- 
operations so criminals will forfeit their ill- 
gotten gains. 

Second, because none of us is safe if crimi- 
nals find safe havens abroad, we'll work to 
ensure other nations are also ready to fight 
international crime—with global standards 
and goals, training and technical aid, and pro- 
grams to modernize criminal laws elsewhere. 

Third, we will work with out allies to share 
information on growing crime syndicates, to 
better derail their schemes. And we will work 
with industries to protect against computer 
crime. 
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Fourth, we will put more law enforcement 
personnel abroad, to aid our Embassies in 
identifying criminals before they attack 
Americans. And I’m seeking new authority 
to prosecute more violent offenses against 
Americans overseas. 

Fifth, we will strengthen border, with 
1,000 new Border Patrol Agents, new tech- 
nologies, and stiffer penalties, to put more 
smuggling rings out of business. I also want 
tough new sentences for port runners and 
for smugglers who refuse to stop for our 
Coast Guard. 

Sixth, I will ask Congress to enact strict 
provisions to bar drug and arms traffickers 
and fugitives from justice from entering our 
country and to expel them if they do come 
here. 

Finally, I will seek new authority to fight 
money-laundering and freeze the U.S. assets 
of — arrested abroad. And we'll improve 
enforcement of existing laws : against counter- 
feiting and industrial espionage. 

To. focus our efforts, we will complete 
within 6 months a comprehensive analysis of 
the threat Americans face from international 
crime. I’ve asked Vice President Gore to or- 
ganize a global meeting to set a common 
agenda for fighting corruption and strength- 
ening the rule of law. Some of the criminals 
have sophisticated tools, so ours must be also. 
They can form temporary cross-border alli- 
ances, based on greed and self-interest, so 
we must strengthen the community of na- 
tions based on a community of values. 

They care about no one but themselves, 
while we care so deeply about our children 
and their future. It is our most profound 
strength, the strength that will allow us to 
prevail. For we cannot, we must not, we will 
not accept a world in which American chil- 
dren and children abroad grow up paralyzed 
by crime, fear, and violence. 

Together, America and our allies can at- 
tack this scourge and build a secure and pros- 
perous future “for all our people. Again, let 
me say to all of you—especially to ‘the law 
enforcement officers here—I thank you very, 
very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Agent Mary Riley, Assist- 
ant to the Special Agent in Charge, U.S. Secret 
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Service; and Mayor Marion S. Barry, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Joint Statement on United States- 
United Arab Emirates Relations 
May 12, 1998 


At the invitation of President Clinton, His 
Highness Shaikh Khalifa bin Zayid Al 
Nahyan, Crown Prince of Abu Dhabi and 
Deputy Supreme Commander of the UAE 
Armed Forces, is visiting Washington, where 
he met with the President in the Oval Office 
today. Crown Prince Shaikh Khalifa con- 
veyed the greetings of H. H. President 
Shaikh Zayid bin Sultan Al Nahyan and the 
people of the UAE to President Clinton and 
the American people. The Crown Prince 
then met separately with Vice President 
Gore, who hosted a working lunch. He is due 
to meet later with key Cabinet members and 
Congressional leaders. 

The relationship between the United Arab 
Emirates and the United States of America 
is defined by strong bilateral ties. Today, this 
relationship has expanded greatly to include 
mutually productive cooperation in the fields 
of commerce, educational exchange, and se- 
curity. The present close ties have become 
instrumental in safeguarding the security and 
stability of the Gulf region. 

Over the past decades, the two sides have 
forged substantial economic links as a result 
of numerous initiatives by government and 


private sectors on both sides. Thousands of 


Americans live and work in the United Arab 
Emirates; thousands of UAE nationals study 
in the United States, and thousands more 
visit here each year. The UAE has become 
the United States’ second-largest market in 
the Gulf region. Growing numbers of Amer- 
ican firms are doing business and are based 
in the UAE because of its excellent infra- 
structure and welcoming environment. 

While the regional environment has 
spawned a number of new threats in the last 
three decades, the strategic consultations be- 
tween the UAE and the United States remain 
a key factor in securing the national interests 
of both countries. The signing of the 1994 
Defense Cooperation Agreement is indic- 
ative of the strength of the relationship be- 
tween the two sides. 
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Both sides agreed to encourage trade, in- 
vestment, economic, and cultural coopera- 
tion and in this context, agreed on the desir- 
ability of reaching mutual agreements to 
cover these topics. 

The two sides discussed recent develop- 
ments in Iran. They shared the hope that the 
new Iranian leadership would change those 
policies that threaten the peace and stability 
of the region; at the same time, they agreed 
that the new Iranian Government has yet to 
prove it has abandoned its threatening poli- 
cies. An important issue that remains unre- 
solved is the continued occupation by Iran 
of three islands, Abu Musa and Greater and 
Lesser Tunb. The UAE and the United 
States continue to reiterate their call for the 
peaceful resolution of the issue either 
through bilateral talks or through the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Both governments expressed great sym- 
pathy for the Iraqi people and call upon Iraq 
to comply fully with all relevant United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolutions. The two 
sides agreed that UN Security Council Reso- 
lutions must be enforced. They also made 
it clear that the Iraqi Government bears full 
responsibility for the misery of the Iraqi peo- 

le. 

Both sides affirmed that there is an urgent 
need to achieve genuine progress in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process in order to reach 
a lasting, comprehensive and just peace in 
the Middle East. Such a comprehensive 
peace should be based upon UN Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and the 
land-for-peace principle in addition to the 
fulfillment by both sides of their obligations 
under the Oslo Accords. The UAE side ex- 
pressed its concern about the Israeli Govern- 
ment’s policy toward the peace process and 
the rights of the Palestinian people. The two 
sides also agreed on the importance of 
achieving progress on the Syrian and Leba- 
nese tracks. 

Today, Crown Prince Khalifa and Vice 
President Gore announced the UAE’s acqui- 
sition of 80 F-16 Block 60 fighters from the 
United States as a significant step towards 
strengthening the UAE’s defense capabili- 
ties. In essence, the deal will enable the UAE 
to achieve a credible and effective defense 
through the establishment of a conventional 
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deterrent capability based on quality. This 
acquisition will allow the two countries not 
only to add a significant stabilizing element 
to the overall strategic balance in the region 
but also to further strengthen and fortify the 
already close security relations between the 
two countries. 

President Clinton conveyed his sincere 
greetings to the President of the UAE, His 
Highness Shaikh Zayid bin Sultan Al Nahyan, 


wishing him good health and long life. 


Note: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement 


Statement on Senate Action on 
Agriculture Legislation 
May 12, 1998 


I am very pleased that the Senate today 
passed with an overwhelming majority the bi- 
partisan conference report on the agriculture 
research bill. This vital legislation makes 
needed reforms and provides funding in sev- 
eral areas that are priorities for my adminis- 
tration. The legislation provides important 
benefits to America’s farmers and to those 
who have come to this country seeking a 
brighter future. I would like to extend my 
warm gratitude to Senators Lugar and Har- 
kin for their vision and hard work stewarding 
a bill that ably balances crop insurance, agri- 
culture research, rural development, and 
Food Stamps for legal immigrants in need. 

The last hurdle that remains for this bill 
is for the House of Representatives to pass 
the conference report. I urge the House to 
act quickly on this legislation. 


Proclamation 7095—Peace Officers 
Memorial Day and Police Week, 
1998 

May 12, 1998 

By the President of the United States 


of America 


A Proclamation 


This week a grateful Nation pauses to 
honor the more than half a million dedicated 
law enforcement officers across our country 
who put their lives on the line each day to 
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protect us. These courageous and dedicated 
men and women daily wage the timeless bat- 
tle for right over wrong, peace over conflict, 
and the rule of law over anarchy. 

We ask a great deal of our Federal, State, 
and local police officers. We ask them to 
stand between us and the forces of violence 
and chaos. We ask them to protect our homes 
and property and to save our lives at the risk 
of their own. We ask them to patrol our high- 
ways and our borders, to keep our children 
safe from drug dealers and gang leaders, and 
to bring to justice the murderers, terrorists, 
rapists, and other criminals who prey on our 
society. We lean heavily on this thin blue line, 
and it never breaks. 

Last year, in carrying out their awesome 
responsibilities, 158 law enforcement officers 
lost their lives—and the lives of their families 
and friends were changed forever. After sev- 
eral years of decreased violence against our 
law enforcement community, we face the so- 
bering reality that police officer fatalities rose 
27 percent during 1997. 

As we honor these heroes—those who still 
live and work among us, and those who have 
made the ultimate sacrifice for our well- 
being—let us reaffirm our efforts to end the 
violence that has taken such a heavy toll on 
our Nation’s law enforcement community. 
Let us work to ensure that America’s police 
officers have the training, resources, man- 
power, and community support they need to 
carry out the c rucial re sponsibilitie s with 
which we charge them. 
best honor the 
thousands 


In this way we can 
service and sacrifice of the 

fallen police officers whose 
honor and whose devotion to 
duty has earned our respect and lasting grati- 
tude. 

By a joint resolution approved October 1, 
1962 (76 Stat. 676), the C ongress has author- 
ized and re queste od the President to des- 
ignate May 15 of each year as “Peace Officers 
Memorial Day” and the week in which it falls 

s “Police Week,” and, by Public Law 103- 
322 (36 U.S.C. 175), has directed that the 
flag be flown at half-staff on Peace Officers 
Memorial Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 15, 1998, as Peace 
Officers Memorial Day and May 10 through 


memory we 
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May 16, 1998, as Police Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
these occasions with appropriate ceremonies, 
programs, and activities. I also request the 
Governors of the United States and of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as well as 
the appropriate officials of all units of govern- 
ment, to direct that the flag of the United 
States be flown at half-staff on Peace Officers 
Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, and 
naval vessels throughout the United States 
and all areas under its jurisdiction and con- 
trol. I also invite all Americans to display the 
flag at half-staff from their homes on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
ty-second. 

William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 14, 1998] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 15. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany 
and an Exchange With Reporters in 
Potsdam, Germany 

May 13, 1998 


Chancellor Kohl. Mr. President, dear 
Bill, it is a great pleasure and a great honor 
for me to welcome the President of the 
United States to this historic place, and at 
this historic time, and to welcome him on 
behalf of the German people, on behalf of 
the German friends. 

We talked about this earlier today, and | 
tried to explain the importance of the day 
and the fact that you have come here today, 
after what’s happened in the second half of 
our century. You, as the President of the 
United States of America, you've come here 
to also see to the reunited Germany. So it’s 
not just one of similar events, not one of simi- 
lar days, because when the last American 
President came to Potsdam, he came on the 
occasion of the Potsdam Conference in 1945, 
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and at that time, Germany and the chances 
of Germany belonging to the free nations of 
our continent looked very bad. And this is 
last, but not least—the fact that we’ve been 
able to overcome that part of our history is 
something we owe last, but not least, to our 
American friends. 

Allow me to say that all American Presi- 
dents since Harry S. Truman, up to the 
present President, William Jefferson Clinton, 
by showing their support, by expressing their 
friendship, by extending the hand of partner- 
ship have prepared the ground for German 
reunification. 

We have come together at an historic site, 
a site where the memory of Frederick the 
Great is very much alive. This is where he 
was buried. He was a man who enjoyed high 
esteem in the United States because he was 
an enlightened spirit, a cosmopolitan, literal- 
minded person. He was the first to sign the 
first Prussian trade and commerce agree- 
ment with the United States, then newly 
independent. So I think it is apt that we meet 
here today, on the threshold of the next cen- 
tury at a moment where we in Europe have 
taken decisions on the introduction of a sin- 
gle European currency, at a moment where 
we are about to build the European house, 
a house that is big enough for all European 
nations to have a room in it, but also a 
house—and that is very much a German 
wish—where our American friends will have 
a permanent right of residence. 

The American President, my friend Bill 
Clinton, when visiting Berlin, said, the Amer- 
icans have come here, and they will stand 
by you today and forever. He said, America 
is on your side now and forever. And I think 
that that is a practical expression of a policy 
that serves peace, that wants to establish 
freedom for all nations, that wants to offer 
opportunities for future generations to con- 
tinue to live in peace and freedom. And that 
was the purpose of our talks today. 

We talked about the topical issues, about 
what is going on in the world right now, and 
we talked about how we can make a contribu- 
tion to peace and freedom. This is also the 
purpose, Mr. President, of the many meet- 
ings that we have more or less continuously. 
We talk on the phone; we meet very often. 
And I hope that that practice will continue. 
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Once again, I bid you a very warm wel- 
come, Mr. President. 

President Clinton. First let me thank the 
Chancellor for another opportunity to come 
to Germany to represent the United States 
and to enjoy his wonderful hospitality and 
the friendship that he has had for the Amer- 
ican people and for me. I have particularly 
enjoyed having the opportunity to come to 
Potsdam today to talk about the next 50 years 
of history between the United States and 
Germany and a united Europe—a much dif- 
ferent and more hopeful conversation than 
the one President Truman had here over 50 
years ago. 

Before I say more about our discussions, 
I think it is important that I make a comment 
about the nuclear tests by India. I believe 
they were unjustified. They clearly create a 
dangerous new instability in their region. 
And as a result, in accordance with United 
States law, I have decided to impose eco- 
nomic sanctions against India. 

I have long supported deepening the rela- 
tions between the United States and India. 
This is a deeply disappointing thing for me, 
personally. The First Lady and our daughter 
had a wonderful trip there; I have stayed in 
regular touch with the leaders of India for 
the last 5 years; I have looked forward to 
a very bright and different future. But the 
nuclear tests conducted by India, against the 
backdrop of 149 nations signing the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, demand an unam- 
biguous response by the United States. 

It is important that we make clear our cat- 
egorical opposition. We will ask other coun- 
tries to do the same. 

I hope the Indian Government soon will 
realize that it can be a very great country 
in the 21st century without doing things like 
this. Chancellor Kohl and I just talked about 
our conversations and efforts with President 
Yeltsin. I'm hoping that the Russian Duma 
will soon ratify START II so we can go on 
to START III and continue to dramatically 
reduce the nuclear threat in the 21st century. 
It simply is not necessary for a nation that 
will soon be the world’s most populous na- 
tion—it already has the world’s largest mid- 
dle class—that has 50 years of vibrant democ- 
racy, a perfectly wonderful country; it is not 
necessary for them to manifest national 
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greatness by doing this. It is a terrible mis- 
take. 

I hope that India will instead take a dif- 
ferent course now. I hope they will adhere 
without conditions to the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. And as I mentioned to the 
Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr. Sharif, today, 
I also urge India’s neighbors not to follow 
the dangerous path India has taken. It is not 
necessary to respond to this in kind. 

Now, let me say just a few other words 
about the relationship between the United 
States and Germany, about which Chancellor 
Kohl spoke so movingly. When I was here 
in 1994, we talked about our shared vision 
for a united Europe and a strong United 
States-European partnership in the 21st cen- 
tury. I think it’s fair to say that the progress 
that has been made in the years since is 
greater than we would have imagined just 
4 years ago. 

Europe is increasingly integrating around 
the commitment to democracy, open mar- 
kets, and security alliances. Europe’s East is 
joined more closely than ever before to the 
West. Some of the most seemingly intracta- 
ble conflicts on this continent, in Bosnia and 
Northern Ireland, are giving way to peace 
and cooperation. All that has happened in 
the last 4 years. 

And Chancellor, I believe that Europe has 
come so far in so little time in no small meas- 
ure because of your leadership for German 
unification, for European Monetary Union, 
for freedom in free markets, and an undi- 
vided democratic Europe at peace. The 
world is in your debt, and America is pleased 
about the prospects for our common future 
because of what has happened. 

We talked a lot today about what we have 
to do now to continue this process of integra- 
tion and to strengthen our transatlantic part- 
nership. I’m delighted that both our coun- 
tries have ratified the invitation of NATO to 
Hungary, the Czech Republic, and Poland 
to become our new members. I also believe 
the United States should continue to support 
other efforts at European unity, including 
EU enlargement, including the historic deci- 
sion this month of 11 European countries in- 
cluding Germany to establish the European 
Monetary Union. A strong and stable Europe 
with open markets and healthy growth is 
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good for the world, and it is certainly good 
for America. 

We also talked a lot about the importance 
of Russia and Ukraine; their success is critical 
to our future security. We strongly support 
Russian reform, and both of us are looking 
forward, as I indicated earlier, to talking to 
President Yeltsin in a few Bir- 
mingham. 

Finally, let me say we’re quite concerned 
about the crisis in Kosovo. The news that 
President Milosevic and Dr. Ruzova will 
meet this week to start a dialog without pre- 
conditions is a sober first step toward resolv- 
ing a very dangerous conflict. And we want 
them to make good on their commitment to 
serious dialog. 

Let me just say one other thing. I want 
to thank the Chancellor for his emphasis and 
his urging to me to do more to promote peo 
ple-to-people exchanges between the United 
States and Germany. That will be even more 
important as we enter the new century. I’m 
pleased the American Academy in Berlin will 
open its doors in the fall, bringing our artists 
and cultural leaders to Germany for study. 
I’m working closely with Congress to get the 
funds to begin construction of our new em- 
bassy in Berlin just as soon as possible, so 
that when the German Government takes up 
its work in Germany’s new capital, it will have 

1 American partner in place and ready to 
do business. 

Chancellor, 


days in 


thank you again for the 


warmth of your welcome and the depth of 


your friendship to the United States. I’in glad 
to be back. 


Nuclear Proliferation in South Asia 


Q. Mr. President, President Clinton, the 
Indians have answered your warnings of yes- 
terday with two more nuclear blasts tod: ry. 
What does that tell you about India’s inten- 
tions and your ability to influence them? 

President Clinton. Well, I don’t know 
about my ability to influence them. I just 
know what the United States law requires, 
and it’s a very stiff sanctions law. It basically 
says, no more aid. It requires us to vote 
against aid for India in the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank and 
other international fora. It cuts off export 


credits, and basically says we can’t do any- 
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thing but ship humanitarian supplies and 
food. And I think it’s a very sad thing. 

But I don’t think it’s too complicated. I 
believe—they may think that their security 
requires this, but I think it’s more likely, if 
you just listen to the rhetoric of the party 
in power, that they believe that they have 
been underappreciated in the world as a 
great power. And they think one reason may 
be that they’re not an outfront, out-of-the- 
closet, open nuclear power. 

Well, I think they've been underappre- 
ciated in the world and in the United States, 
myself. They're a very great country. And 
they will soon be the most populous country 
in the world. They already have the biggest 
middle class in the world. Indian-Americans 
have the highest level of education of any 
ethnic group in the United States. 

3ut to think that you have to manifest your 
g.catness by behavior that recalls the very 
worst events of the 20th century on the edge 

f the 21st century, when everybody else is 
try aie to leave the nuclear age behind, is just 
wrong. It is just wrong. And they clearly don’t 
need it to maintain their security vis-a-vis 
China, Pakistan, or anybody else. 

So I just think they made a terrible mis- 
take. And I think that we, all of us, have a 
responsibility to say that, and to say that their 
best days are ahead of them, but they can’t— 
~ have to define the greatness of India 

1 21st century terms, not in terms that ev- 
erybody else has alre ady decided to reject. 

0. Mr. Chancellor, is Germany going to 
support sanctions against Indie and, if so, 
how? 

Chancellor Kohl. Well, we will take a 
very close look at the sanctions that individ- 
ual countries are going to take, but there’s 
no doubt whatsoever that the Federal Gov- 
ernment—that is to say that the Germans 
who have been traditionally linked in a very 
clese friendship with India and the Indian 
people—will make it very clear that this was 
the wrong decision for them to take, that we 
do not accept that decision, and that we do 
not see any reason they would justify such 
indecision and that we are deeply concerned 
about the positive effect that this decision 
might have in a region that is already marked 
by tensions. 
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The objective of an international peace 
policy must be to reduce tensions and not 
to increase tensions. This decision will make 
a contribution to increasing tensions in the 
region because it, too, is in a way a direct 
challenge to the neighboring countries, 
whether justified or not, but the neighboring 
countries might react. 

Q. Mr. President, how long do you expect 
the sanctions to remain in place against 
India? What would it take to lift them? And 
finally, if Pakistan were to undertake its own 
nuclear tests, would the United States feel 
obliged to impose sanctions against it? 

President Clinton. If you look at the law 
as it has been in place since 1994, 
we actually have no discretion. In order to 
lift the sanctions, as I read the law, Congress 
would have to vote to do it. And the only 
thing I could do in the Indian situation, for 
example, is to delay—or any other similar sit- 
uation—if a non-declared nuclear state 
dertakes nuclear testing, 


I believe, 


un- 
under our law the 
President must impose sweeping sanctions 
immediately or delay for up to 30 days to 

e if something can be worked out. But even 
if that happens, the President—unlike most 
of our laws, the President does not have the 
power to waive. I can just delay for 30 days, 
during which time the Congress would then 
have the opportunity to repeal the sanctions 
or revise them In some way. 


And so, I can’t answer any of your ques- 
tions until I have a chance, a, to consult with 
Congress and, b, to see what the next steps 
are with India. 

Q. Mr. President, did you talk about Tur- 
key? 


President Clinton. [Inaudible|—but we 


have before, but not this time. 

Q. Mr. President, there’s been a lot of crit- 
icism of the U.S. intelligence community and 
whether or not we know beforehand of the 
first series of nuclear tests. Did we know be- 
forehand of this second series of nuclear 
tests? If not, what does that say? If we did, 
were we powerless? And in your conversa- 
tions with the Pakistani Prime Minister, do 
you have any reason to believe that they will 
not now follow suit? 

President Clinion. Well, 
questions. Let me say, first of all, on the intel- 
ligence question, before this round of tests 


that’s a lot of 
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started, I did not know it was going to start. 
And I made that clear to all the other people 
in the region. I don’t ever discuss our intel- 
ligence operations, and I won't now. I will 
say that I’ve asked Director Tenet for a thor- 
ough review of them. 

Now, on the Pakistani question, let me say, 
I had a very good, respectful conversation 
with Prime Minister Sharif. He has tried in 
the past to reduce tensions between India 
and Pakistan. I encouraged him to stay on 
that path. I encouraged him to resist the 
temptation to respond to an irresponsible act 
in kind. 

[ understand the pressures on him at home 
are probably enormous. You can just imagine 
how the public feels about it in Pakistan and 
the kind of ripple, traumatic effect this is hav- 
ing in their country. So I can’t say for sure 
what is going to happen. I can only tell you 
that we had what I thought was a very good 
and respectful conversation, and I hope that 
neither Pakistan nor any other country will 
respond in kind to this. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Do you blame Netanyahu for the dead- 
lock in the peace process in the Middle East? 

President Clinton. Well, my experience 
in these things, which is mounting up now, 
indicates that the public placement of blame 
is not very productive if what you really want 
to do is get the parties to talk again. 

Let me tell you what the facts are. Fifteen 
months ago we were asked by Prime Minister 
Netanyahu to explore whether or not there 
was some way we could facilitate, if you will, 
an acceleration of the Oslo process, which 
was embodied in the peace signing in Sep- 
tember of 93 in Washington, to move, more 
or less, immediately to final status talks be- 
tween the Palestinians and the Israelis. 

He pointed out that a lot of these issues 
were highly contentious, especially for his 
government, and it would be better to 
make—to put them all together in one big 
package and try to make—have as few votes 
as possible to rz atify the process. And I, frank- 
ly, thought he had a good idea. I thought 
it then, and I think it now. 

And for a year and some odd months, we 
have worked very hard to try to find a for- 
mula which will enable the parties to take 
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one more step in the process started at Oslo, 
and then go to final status talks. In other 
words, we haven’t tried to find a formula to 
resolve all the issues; we've tried to find a 
formula to get them over the hurdle to get 
into final status talks. We came up with a 
set of ideas. In principle, but not in all the 
details, but in principle, Mr. Arafat accepted 
them. Mr. Netanyahu was not in a position 
to do so. He went home to Israel; he asked 
Mr. Ross, my Middle East Ambassador, to 
go out there and talk to him. He did. He’s 
coming back now, he’s on his way, or he may 
already be in the United States. Secretary 
Albright has stayed behind. They will talk 
some more. 

I’m hoping that we can find an agreement 
based on the ideas we’ve presented which 
will enable these two parties to get together 
and go inte final status talks. 

I think, frankly, there is still some mistrust 
between them. And I think, frankly, there 
is still sorne difference of calculation among 
some of the actors in the Middle East drama 
about whether they are or are not benefited 
by a delay, by a stall. I can only tell you that 
I have seen a lot of doors open and close 
in the last 5Y2 years, and my view is that 
it is neither in Israel’s nor the Palestinian 
Authority’s interest to promote delay; that far 
more bad things are likely to happen than 
good things by a deliberate strategy of delay. 

So I’m hoping that we'll be able to unlock 
this problem and worry about responsibility 
in the future and get results now. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 3:48 
p-m. on the terrace of Sans Souci Gardens. In 
his remarks, he referred to President Boris Yeltsin 
of Russia; Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif of Paki- 
stan; President Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro); 


Ibrahim Rugova, leader, Democratic League of 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of 


Kosovo; 
Israel; and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestin- 
ian Authority. Chancellor Kohl spoke in German, 
and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
A portion of these remarks could not be verified 
because the tape was incomplete. 
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Statement on the Situation in Kosovo 


May 13, 1998 

that President 
Ibrahim Rugova will meet 
15 in Belgrade to initiate a dialog 
without preconditions. 

As Ambassadors Holbrooke and Gelbard 
announced earlier today, the parties have 
also agreed to continue this dialog in a series 
of talks in Pristina. 


I welcome the 
Milosevic and Dr. 
on May 


news 


This is a sober first step towards resolving 
a very dangerous conflict that clearly has the 
potential to spill over into ne ighboring coun- 
tries and destabilize the region. 

There is a great deal more to be done, 
however, before all the peoples of Kosovo 
enjoy the peace, security, and human rights 
they deserve. The parties face a complex 
challenge, but success is up to them. We ex- 
pect each to make good their commitment 
to serious and productive dialog. 

We should be mindful of the difficult road 
ahead, but we are encouraged to see this 
process underway. 


Memorandum on Sanctions Against 
India for Detonation of a Nuclear 
Device 


May 13, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-22 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Sanctions Against India for 
Detonation of a Nuclear Explosive Device 


In accordance with section 102(b)(1) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, I hereby deter- 
mine that India, a non-nuclear-weapon state, 
detonated a nuclear explosive device on May 
11, 1998. The relevant agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the United States Government 
are hereby directed to take the necessary ac- 
tions to ingens the sanctions described in 
section 102(b)(2) of that Act. 
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You are hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit this determination to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress and to ar- 
range for its publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 


William J. Clinton 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
the Detonation of a Nuclear Device 
by India 

May 13, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to section 102(b)(1) of the Arms 
Export Control Act, I am hereby reporting 
that, in accordance with that section, I have 
determined that India, a non-nuclear-weap- 
on state, detonated a nuclear explosive device 
on May 11, 1998. I have further directed the 
relevant agencies and instrumentalities of the 
United States Government to take the nec- 
essary actions to impose the sanctions de- 
scribed in section 102(b)(2) of that Act. 
William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 13, 1998. 


Message to the Congress on Iran 
May 13, 1998 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since the last Presidential report of 
November 25, 1997, concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Iran that was de- 
clared in Executive Order 12170 of Novem- 
ber 14, 1979. This popost is submitted pursu- 
ant to section 204(c) of the International 
Emergency pisanae Powers Act (IEEPA), 
50 U.S.C. 1703(c). This report covers events 
through March 1998. My last report, 
dated November 25, 1997, covered events 
through September 30, 1997. 

1. There have been no amendments to the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations, 31 CFR 
Part 535 (the “IACR”), since my last report. 

2. The Iran-United Apon s Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal”), established at The Hague 
pursuant to the Algiers Accords, continues 
to make progress in arbitrating the claims be- 
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fore it. Since the period covered in my last 
report, the Tribunal has rendered one award. 
This brings the total number of awards ren- 
dered by the Tribunal to 585, the majority 
of which have . en in favor of U.S. claimants. 
As of March 31, 1998, the value of awards 
to successful a claimants paid from the 
Security Account heid by the NV Settlement 
Bank was $2,480,897 381.53. 

Since my last report, Iran has failed to re- 
plenish the Security Account established by 
the Algiers Accords to ensure payment of 
awards to successful U.S. claimants. Thus, 
since November 5, 1992, the Security Ac- 
count has continuously remained below the 
$500 million balance re _ -d by the Algiers 
Accords. As of March : 1998, the total 
amount in the atid Account was 
$125,888,588.35, and the total amount in the 
Interest Account was $21,716,836.85. There- 
fore, the United States continues to pursue 
Case No. A/28, filed in September 1993, to 
require Iran to meet its obligation under the 
Algiers Accords to replenish the Security Ac- 
count. 

The United States also continues to pursue 
Case No. A/29 to require Iran to meet its 
obligation of timely payment of its equal 
share of advances for Tribunal expenses 
when directed to do so by the Tribunal. Iran 
filed its Rejoinder in this case on February 
9, 1998. 

3. The Department of State continues to 
respond to claims brought against the United 
States by Iran, in coordination with con- 
cerned government agencies. 

On January 16, 1998, the United States 
filed a major submission in Case No. B/1, 
a case in which Iran seeks repayment for al- 
leged wrongful charges to Iran over the life 
of its Foreign Military Sales (FMS) program, 
including the cost of terminating the pro- 
gram. The January filing primarily addressed 
Iran’s allegation that its FMS Trust Fund 
should have earned interest. 

Under the February 22, 1996, settlement 
agreement related to the Iran Air case before 
the International Court of Justice and Iran’s 
bank-related claims against the United States 
before the Tribunal (see report of May 16, 
1996), the Department of State has been 
processing payments. As of March 31, 1998, 
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the Department of State has authorized pay- 
ment to U.S. nationals totaling 
$13,901,776.86 for 49 claims against Iranian 
banks. The Department of State has also au- 
thorized payments to surviving family mem- 
bers of 220 Iranian victims of the aerial inci- 
dent, totaling $54,300,000. 

During this reporting period, the full Tri- 
bunal held a hearing in Case No. A/11 from 
February 16 through 18. Case No. A/11 con- 
cerns Iran’s allegations that the United States 
violated its obligations under Point IV of the 
Algiers Accords by failing to freeze and gath- 
er inbersustion about property ; rty and assets pur- 
portedly located in the United States and be- 
longing to the estate of the late Shah of Iran 
or his close relatives. 

4. U.S. nationals continue to pursue claims 
against Iran at the Tribunal. Since my last 
report, the Tribunal has issued an award in 
one private claim. On March 5, 1998, Cham- 
ber One issued an award in George E. David- 
son v. Iran, AWD No. 585—457-1, ordering 
Iran to pay the claimant $227,556 plus inter- 
est for Iran’s interference with the claimant’s 
property rights in three buildings in Tehran. 
The Tribunal dismissed the claimant’s claims 


with regard to other property for lack of 


proof. The claimant received $20,000 in arbi- 
tration costs. 

5. The situation reviewed above continues 
to implicate important diplomatic, financial, 
and legal interests of the United States and 
its nationals and presents an unusual chal- 
lenge to the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The Iranian Assets 
Control Regulations issued pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order 12170 continue to play an impor- 
tant role in structuring our relationship with 
Iran and in enabling the United States to im- 
plement properly the Algiers Accords. I shall 
continue to exercise de powers at my dis- 
posal to deal with these problems and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on significant developments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 13, 1998. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines-United States Treaty on 
Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal 
Matters and Documentation 


May 13, 1998 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Treaty Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Saint Vincent and the 
Grenadines on Mutual Legal Assistance in 
Criminal Matters, and a related Protocol, 
signed at Kingstown on January 8, 1998. I 
transmit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report of the Department of State 
with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty is one of a series of modern 
mutual legal assistance treaties being nego- 
tiated by the United States in order to 
counter criminal activities more effectively. 
The Treaty should be an effective tool to as- 
sist in the prosecution of a wide variety of 
crimes, including drug trafficking offenses. 
The Treaty is self-executing. 

The Treaty provides for a broad range of 
cooperation in criminal matters. Mutual as- 
sistance available under the Treaty includes: 
taking of testimony or statements of persons; 
providing documents, records, and articles of 
evidence; serving documents; locating or 
identifying persons; transferring persons in 
custody for testimony or other purposes; exe- 
cuting requests for searches and seizures; as- 
sisting in proceedings related to immobiliza- 
tion and forfeiture of assets; restitution; col- 
lection of fines; and any other form of assist- 
ance not prohibited by the laws of the Re- 
quested State. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Treaty and 
related Protocol, and give its advice and con- 
sent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 13, 1998. 
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Remarks to the People of Germany 
in Berlin 


May 13, 1998 


Thank very much, Mr. President, 
Chancellor Kohl, to the leaders and members 
of the Bundestag and Bundesrat, members 
of the Cabinet, members of the diplomatic 
corps, Professor Schneider, and all the peo- 
ple who have made us feel so welcome here 
at the beautiful Schauspielhaus. Let me 
begin by thanking the German Symphony 
Orchestra for playing one of my favorite 
pieces, “The Eroica.” 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mayor. thank you for your remarks. 
And, Chancellor, thank you for all that you 
said. 

I am delighted to join all of you in the 
historic heart of free and unified Berlin. Fifty 
years ago the United States and its allies 
made a commitment to the people of Berlin. 
It began with the heroic airlift of 1948, con- 
tinued through the showdown with Soviet 
tanks at Checkpoint Charlie in 1961, and in- 
cludes nearly 100,000 American soldiers who 
defended this city over the course of 40 years 
and grew to love its people. 

It lasted until East Germans bravely 
reached out across the wall and tore it down, 
thus freeing all of us to make real a Europe 
we had only dreamed of, an undivided con- 
tinent of thriving democracies where states 
deal with each other not through domination 
but dialog; where societies are governed not 
by repression but by the rule of law: where 
the only barriers people face are the limits 
of their own dreams. Today, Berlin is a sym- 
bol of what all Europe is striving to become. 

Former Chancellor Willy Brandt, who was 
Mayor of West Berlin on the day the wall 
went up, declared on that magical November 
night as the wall was coming down, “Es 
wiichst zusammen was zusammen ge hort’? — 

“what belongs together is growing together. 

You have hows. citizens of Berlin, “that he 
was correct. From the construction on the 
Spree turning Berlin into Germany's capital 
for the future to the renewal of Potsdammer 
Platz as a dynamic center of business, Ber- 
lin’s rebirth embodies all our hopes for the 
future. And from Munich to Potsdam, from 
Hamburg to Dresden, people throughout 


you 


You were wonderful. 
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Germany’s old and new states have struggled 
and sacrificed to make the larger dream of 
German unity come true. Now, barely 600 
days before the beginning of a new century 
and a new millennium, we must make unity 
our mission for the continent as a whole and 
for a new transatlantic community. 

For more than 1,000 years, from the time 
of Charlemagne to the founding of the Euro- 
pean Community, a unified Europe has cap- 
tured this continent’s imagination. Now, for 
the first time, the dream is within reach, and 
not through conquest, but through the deci- 
sion of free people. 

In 1994 I came to Europe to support your 
unity and to set forth a vision of partnership 
between America and a new Europe, rooted 
in security cooperation, free markets, and vi- 
brant democracies. I asked all our countries 
to adapt our institutions for the new time, 
to help the new market economies of Eu- 
rope’s eastern half to thrive, to support the 
growth of freedom and the spread of peace, 
to bring the peoples of the Euro-Atlantic 
community more closely together. 

On all fronts, we have made remarkable 
progress. NATO is taking on new missions 
and new members, building practical ties 
with Russia and Ukraine, deepening coopera- 
tion among the 44 nations of the Partnership 
Council. The European Union is growing, 
and America and the EU are working to- 
gether to tear down more trade barriers and 
strengthen new democracies. The OSCE, 
Europe’s standard bearer for human rights 
and freedoms, is now helping to make those 
standards real, from supervising elections in 
Albania to monitoring arms reduction in Bos- 
nia. 

With support from America and the Euro- 
pean Union and especially with Chancellor 
Kohl and Germany’s farsighted leadership, 
new market economies are taking root all 
across this continent. Russia has privatized 
more property than any nation in this cen- 
tury. Poland and Estonia are among Europe’s 
fastest growing economies. Since 1991, U.S. 
and EU investment in Central and Eastern 
Europe has quadrupled and trade has dou- 
bled. 

We've encouraged Europe’s newly freed 
nations from helping citizens groups in the 
New Independent States to monitor their 
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elections to strengthening the independence 
of their judicial systems. In Russia alone, 
thousands of civic groups are beginning to 
take a role in shaping the destiny of this cen- 
tury. President Yeltsin has a new government 
of young reformers, fully capable of leading 
Russia decisively into the future. 

We have helped to make the peace take 
hold from Bosnia to Northern Ireland. Every 
day our ordinary citizens work to link our 
nations together, from sister cities such as 

Leipzig and Houston, to American students 
flocking to all European countries, to young 
Romanians and Bulgarians now enrolled in 
our military academies. 

With all of this progress, as the Chancellor 
noted, many challenges still remain to our 
common vision: 
newly free nations to consolidate their re- 
forms; the unfinished work of bringing Eu- 
rope’s eastern half fully into our transatlantic 
community; the fear of those who lack the 
skills to succeed in the fast-changing global 
economy; the voices of hatred, intolerance, 
and division on both sides of the Atlantic, 
whether masked in patriotism, cloaked in re 
ligious fervor, or posing as ethnic pride; Bos- 
nia’s fragile peace; Kosovo's volatility; Cy- 
prus’ stalemate; the dangers that all our na- 
tions face and cannot defeat alone—the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction, orga- 
nized crime, environmental degradation. 

And so my friends, 1998, no less than 1989, 
demands our boldness, our will, and our 
unity. Today I call on our nations to summon 
the energy and the will to finish the work 
we have started; to keep at it until every na- 
tion on the continent e njoys the security and 
democracy we do, and all mea and women 
from Seattle to Paris to Istanbul to St. Peters- 
burg are able to pursue their dreams in peace 
end build an even better life for their chil- 
dren. 

This is the opportunity of generations. To- 
gether, we must seize it. We must build a 
Europe like Germany itself—whole and free, 
prosperous and peaceful, increasingly inte- 
grated, and always globally engaged. 

If you will forgive me a personal observa- 
tion based on my service in the last 514 ye ars, 
I must note that this magic moment in history 
did not simply arrive. It was made, and made 


the ongoing struggles of 
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largely by the vision and determined leader- 
ship of Germany and its Chancellor for 9 
years 

Consider the historic changes you have 
wrought. You committed Germany again to 
lead in a united Europe—this time through 
cooperation, not conquest. You took the risk 
of pushing for the European Monetary 
Union, knowing there would be bumps along 
the way, especially with the strength of the 
deutsche mark and the power of your own 
economy. You shouldered the enormous cost 
of your own reunification to make sure the 
East is not left behind and to ease as much 
as possible the unavoidable dislocation and 
pain that goes along with this process. 

And you have done this while also taking 
on the challenge that West Germany must 
face in making a difficult transition to a global 
economy, in which preserving opportunity 
for all and preserving the social contract is 
a challenge even for the wealthiest nations, 
America every day. All this you 
have attempted to do, and largely achieved, 
in 9 short years. 


as we see in 


Though many German citizens may be un- 
certain of the outcome and may not yet feel 
the benefits of your farsighted, courageous 
course, you are clearly on the right side of 
history. America honors your vision and your 
achievements, and we are proud to march 
with you, shoulder to shoulder, into the new 
millennium. We thank you. 

We begin our common journey with one 
basic premise: America stands with Europe. 
Today, no less than 50 years ago, our des- 
tinies are joined. If Europe is at peace, Amer- 
ica is more If Europe prospers, 
We share a common 
destiny because we move to a logic of mutu- 
ally beneficial interdependence, where each 
nation can grow stronger and more pros- 
perous because of the success of its neigh- 
bors and friends. Therefore, we welcome Eu- 
rope’s march toward greater unity. We seek 
a transatlantic partnership that is broad and 
open in scope, where the benefits and bur- 
dens are shared, where we seek a stable and 
peaceful future not only for ourselves but for 
all the world. We begin with our common 
security of which NATO is the bedrock. 


secure. 
America does as well. 
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Next year the leaders of countries across 
Europe will gather in Washington to cele- 
brate NATO's 50 years of success, to wel- 
come the first new democracies from Eastern 
Europe as members, to keep NATO's door 
open to others as they are ready to assume 
the responsibilities of membership, to chart 
a course for the century ahead with threats 
more diffuse but no less dangerous than 
those our founders faced. 

Yesterday's NATO guarded our borders 
against direct military invasion. Tomorrow’s 
alliance must continue to defend enlarged 
borders and defend against threats to our se- 


curity from beyond them: the spread of 


weapons of mass destruction, ethnic vio- 
lence, regional conflict. NATO must have the 
means to perform these tasks. And we must 
maintain and strengthen our partnership 
with Russia, with Ukraine, with other nations 
across the continent who share our interests, 
our values, and our dreams. 

Advancing security also requires us to 
work for peace, whether in Northern Ireland, 
Nagorno-Karabakh, Kosovo, Bosnia, or Cy- 
prus, to stand against intolerance and injus- 
tice as much as military aggression. For rac- 
ism and inequality have no place in the future 
we are building together. We must fight 
them at home and abroad. 

Second, we must do more to promote 
prosperity throughout our community. 
Transatlantic commerce, as the Chancellor 
said, is already the largest economic relation- 


ship in the world, encompassing more than 
half a trillion U.S. dollars each year, support- 
ing millions of jobs in both America and Eu- 
rope. 


Consider this: America’s investment in Eu- 


rope roughly equals that in all the rest of 


the world put together. And Europe’s invest- 
ment in America has now created so many 
jobs that one of 12 U.S. factory workers is 
employed by a European-owned firm. 

Still, we must face the stark fact that pros- 
perity is not yet everyone’s partner. Europe’s 
new democracies confront the daunting chal- 
lenge of transition to market economies in 
an age of globalization, which, as I have al- 
ready said, makes it more difficult to preserve 
equality of opportunity, a strong social safety 
net, and a general sense of fairness. We must 
continue to help these struggling countries, 
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even as those of us in wealthier nations con- 
front our own challenges on these fronts. 

America will continue to support Europe's 
march toward integration. We admire the de- 
termination that has made your economic 
and monetary union possible, and we will 
work with you to make it a success. We will 
continue to encourage your steps to enlarge 
the EU as well, eventually to embrace all 
central Europe and Turkey. 

Our third task is to strengthen the hand 
and extend the reach of democracy. One im- 
portant tool is the OSCE. Its broad member- 
ship projects a unity and moral authority un- 
paralleled on the continent. Today, the 
OSCE is taking action on the ground from 
advancing human rights in the Balkans to 
supporting democratic institutions in 
Belarus. 

At next year’s OSCE summit, we should 
encourage even greater engagement in the 
areas where democracy’s roots are still frag- 
ile—in the Balkans and Central Asia and the 
Caucasus—and we must develop practical 
new tools for the OSCE, such as training po- 
lice to support peacekeeping missions and 
dispatching democracy teams to build more 
open societies. Only in this way can we deter 
and diffuse crises that threaten our values 
and our securities before they get out of 
hand. 

Now, the secure, the free, the prosperous 
Atlantic community we envision must in- 
clude a successful, democratic Russia. For 
most of this century fear, tyranny, and isola- 
tion kept Russia from the European main- 
stream. But look at the future Russians are 
now building, and we have an enormous 
stake in their success. Russia is literally re- 
creating itself, using the tools of openness 
and reform to strengthen new freedom and 
restrain those who abuse them, to ensure 
more competition, to collect taxes, fight 
crime, restructure the military, prevent the 
spread of sensitive technologies. We must 
support this Russian revolution. 

We will redouble our efforts with Russia 
to reduce our nuclear arsenals, to lower the 
limits on conventional forces in Europe, to 
fight the spread of materials and technology 
for weapons of mass destruction, to build a 
partnership with NATO in practical ways that 
benefit all of us, to develop the ties between 
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our people that are the best antidote to mis- 
trust. And we must not forget Ukraine, for 
it, too, has the opportunity to reach both east 
and west and be a great force for Europe’s 
peace, prosperity, and stability. We should 
encourage reform and support it. The mo- 
ment in Ukraine is historic, and it is not a 
moment to lose. 

Our fourth and final task is strengthening 
our global cooperation. Let us make common 
cause of our common concerns, standing to- 
gether against threats to our security from 
states that flout international norms to the 
conflict brewing in Kosovo, from deterring 
terrorists and organized criminals to helping 
Asia restore financial stability, from helping 
Africa to join the global economy to combat- 
ing global warming. In a world grown small- 
er, what happens beyond our borders touch- 
es our daily - at home. America and Eu- 
rope must work together to shape this world. 

Now, as we pursue this agenda, there will 
be times when we disagree. But occasional 
lack of consensus must never result in lasting 
cracks in our cohesion. Nor should the quest 
for consensus lure us into the easiest, lowest 
common denominator solution to difficult, 
high-urgency problems. When the world 
needs principled, effective, strong leader- 
ship, we must rise to the responsibility. 

These are our challenges. They are ambi- 
tious, but attainable. They demand of nations 
constant unity of purpose and commitment, 
and they require the support and the courage 


of our citizens. For without the courage of 


ordinary people, the wall would not have 
come down, and the new Europe would not 
be unfolding. Now it falls to each of us to 
write the next chapter of this story, to build 
up from what has been taken down, to ce- 
ment together what is no longer walled apart, 
to repair the breaches that still exist among 
our peoples, to build a Europe that belongs 
together and grows together in freedom. 

Our success in this endeavor will make the 
new century the greatest that Germany, 
America, Europe, and the world have ever 
known. This is an effort worthy of the rich 


legacy of Berlin, the visionary leadership of 


modern Germany, and the enormous obliga- 
tion we share for our children’s future. Let 
us embrace it with gratitude, joy, and deter- 
mination. 

Thank you very much. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. in the 
Schauspielhaus. In his remarks, he referred to 
President Roman Herzog of Germany; Professor 
Frank Schneider, director, Schauspielhaus; and 
Mayor Eberhard Diepgen of Berlin. 


Remarks at a Dinner Hosted by 
President Roman Herzog of 
Germany in Berlin 


May 13, 1998 


Mr. President, Chancellor, members of 
the German and American delegations. First, 
Mr. President, let me thank you for your 
wonderful toast and for the spirit in which 
it was delivered. It has been a truly wonder- 
ful day to be in Berlin and to be in Potsdam. 
I am struck more than ever by the friendship 
that joins our two nations. 

Today I have been given many gifts, Mr. 
President, but to come here tonight to hear 
Bach on the saxophone is more than I could 
have ever dreamed. [Laughter] 1 thank you. 

I am delighted to be in this historic hotel 
where once one of my predecessors, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, stayed. As I’m sure all Ger- 
mans here know who are students of Amer- 
ica, Theodore Roosevelt was a lifelong ad- 
mirer of the German people. As a young man 
he spent time in Dresden, and he later wrote: 
“From that time to this, it would have been 
quite impossible to make me feel that the 
Germans were really foreigners.” 

The rebuilding of the Adlon is one of the 
many steps taken in recent years to build a 
new future upon the foundation of Berlin’s 
and Germany’s past. Here, close to the Bran- 
denburg Gate and the Reichstag, we see a 
united Germany that will be a force for peace 
and prosperity in the next century. Tomor- 
row we will commemorate the airlift, the 
Luftbriicke, the bridge we built together al- 
most 50 years ago. 

But long before that, the people of Ger- 
many helped America to build bridges too. 
The Brooklyn Bridge was designed by a Ger- 
man-American, John Roebling. And Ger- 
man-Americans have been building other 
kinds of bridges since the beginning of our 
country. After all, Germans helped to create 
our Nation through revolution, helped to 
preserve it through civil war, and they are 
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still helping to advance our democracy in the 
twilight of the 20th century. 
One hundred years ago tomorrow a distin- 


guished American summed up the lessons of 


the century that was then drawing to a close. 
Carl Schurz served in the Cabinet of a Presi- 
dent, as a United States Senator, and as a 
general in the Army. He was a close friend 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was also a German, 
one of many who came to the United States 
after the revolution of 1848. I might say that 
as a result of that revolution, the State from 
which I come has towns named Stuttgart and 
Ulm, more rice than any 
other place in the United States. [Laughter] 
Carl Schurz lived quite a long life. And as 
he reflected back on it, he was proud to have 
stood for democracy on two continents, in 
two nations. He never forgot the friends he 
left in Germany or the two goals that ani- 
mated the younger generation of 1848: rep- 
resentative government and German unity. 
In his speech to a gathering of old *48ers 
on May 14, 1898, Carl Schurz swore that he 
would never stop working to spread liberty 
around the world. 

Mr. President, you have led Germany to- 
ward these same goals: liberty, representative 
government, and unity. In countless ways, 
you have worked for unity, reaching out to 
neighboring countries, building consensus, 
laying the ground work for a new and peace- 
ful Europe. You have made democracy work 
at home. 


wi 1ere we grow 


Mr. President, you recently wrote, “Even 
a superpower needs friends.” [Laughter] 
Truer words were never written. [Laughter] 
And so Mr. President, I thank you for the 
friendship that unites us personally and for 
the unbreakable friendship that joins our 
people. 

And ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
join me in raising a glass to President Roman 
Herzog and to the people of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:27 p.m. in the 
Ballroom at the Hotel Adlon. The transcript made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of President Herzog. 


Remarks at the Berlin Airlift 
Remembrance Ceremony in Berlin 
May 14, 1998 


Chancellor Koh!, members of the German 
Government, Mr. Mayor, members of the 
diplomatic corps, the veterans of the 
Luftbriicke, and to the people of Germany: 
Fifty years ago this airstrip was a pivotal bat- 
tlefield in a war that had not yet been named. 
In 1948 the world could not yet speak of an- 
other war. 

World War II had left Europe devastated 
and divided. Nowhere was the crisis more 
acute than here in Berlin. People were hun- 
gry and homeless. A hundred years earlier, 
Karl Marx had declared that a specter is 
haunting Europe, the specter of com- 
munism. In 1948 the specter’s shadow fell 
across half the continent. The edge of that 
shadow was the runway here at Tempelhof 
Airport. The last European battlefield of 
World War II became the first battlefield of 
the cold war. 

On June 24, 1948, Stalin threw down a 
gauntlet, refusing to allow supplies to be sent 
to Berlin. It was war by starvation, with more 
than 2 million lives hanging in the balance. 
The blockade stymied the British, the 
French, the American allies. Some saw no 
solution and reluctantly advised evacuation. 

The fate of free Berlin hung by a thread, 
the thread of air support. No one really 
thought it was possible to supply a city by 
air. A few visionaries, however, were con- 
vinced it could be done. They had no prece- 
dent, just the simple rules of conscience and 
ingenuity that determine all our best actions. 
And they had a President. On June 28, in 
a small meeting at the White House, Harry 
Truman said, “There is no discussion on that 
point. We stay in Berlin, period.” 

From the moment the largest airlift in his- 
tory began, the Western allies became pro- 
tectors, instead of occupiers, of Germany. 
There are so many stories from that proud 
period: the leadership of General Clay and 
General Thomas; the American, British, and 
German casualties we must never forget; the 
countless acts of individual kindness, like 

Gail Halvorsen, the famous Rosinenbomber 
who dropped tiny parachutes of candy to 
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Berlin’s children. She is here with us today, 
and I'd like to ask her to stand. Thank you 
very much. [Applause] Thank you, sir. Thank 
you. He’s here. Thank you, sir. 

If the Communists could fight with fear, 
then we would fight back with friendship and 
faith. Today I salute, along with the Chan- 
cellor, all the American veterans who came 
back to celebrate today. I would like to ask 
any of them who are here to please stand. 
[Applause] And I salute the people of Berlin. 
Thousands of Berliners from doctors to 
housewives rolled up their sleeves to help 
Americans expand this airfield, building 

Tegel Airport from scratch, unloading and 
maintaining the planes. Your fearless mayor, 
Ernst Reuter, inspired Americans and Ger- 
mans alike when he stood before a rally and 
said, “We cannot be bordered. We cannot 
be negotiated. We cannot be sold.” 

And finally, I salute the 75,000 people 
from all around Europe who helped the air- 
lift in some capacity and made it a triumph 
for people who love freedom everywhere. 

Between June of 1948 and May of 1949, 
over a quarter million sorties were flown 
around the clock, day and night, in weather 
good and bad, roughly a plane every 90 sec- 
onds at its height. But the most ‘precious 
cargo did not come in the well-named CARE 
packages. It was instead the hope created by 
the constant roar of the planes overhead. 


Berliners called this noise a symphony of 


freedom, reminding you that Berlin was not 


alone and that freedom was no flight of 


imagination. 

Today, a new generation must relearn the 
lessons of the airlift and bring them to bear 
on the challenges of this new era, for the 
cold war is history, a democratic Russia is 
our partner, and we have for the first time 
a chance to build a new Europe, undivided, 
democratic, and at peace. Yet we know that 
today’s possibilities are not tomorrow’s guar- 
antees. For all the promise of our time, we 
are not free from peril. 

That is why 1 hope both Americans and 
Germans will always remember the lesson of 
what happened here 50 years ago. We cannot 
relinquish the responsibilities of leadership, 
for the struggle for freedom never ends. 

In the heat of the Berlin crisis, General 
Clay wrote, “I believe the future of democ- 
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racy requires us to stay.” Well, that was the 
best investment we could have made in Ger- 
many’s future. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine a better friend or ally than modern Ger- 
many. 

How proud those who participated in the 
airlift must have been when Germany reuni- 
fied, when Germany led the effort to unify 
Europe, and when the modern equivalent of 
CARE packages were sent to Bosnia, Afghan- 
istan, and other places ravished by war; when 
the people of Germany were among the first 
to send them. It was a good investment in 
democracy to stay. 

Now, we must continue to build bridges 
between our two peoples. The Fulbright pro- 
gram between Germany and the United 
States is the largest in the world. This fall 
the American Academy in Berlin will open, 
bringing our leading cultural figures here. 
We will be working hard to expand our sup- 
port for the Congress-Bundestag Youth Ex- 
change, which as already given more than 
10,000 German and American students the 
chance to visit each other’s countries. The 
next century of our cooperation for freedom 
has already begun in our classrooms. Let us 
give our young people the chance to build 
even stronger bridges for the future. 

In his “Song of the Spirits Over the Wa- 
ters,” Gunther wrote, ““Man’s soul is like the 
water. From heaven it descends, to heaven 
it rises and down again to Earth, it returns, 
ever repeating.” To me, these lines express 
the heroism of the airlift. For more than food 
and supplies were dropped from the skies. 
As the planes came and went and came and 
went again, the airlift became a sharing of 
the soul, a story that tells people never to 
give up, never to lose faith, adversity can be 
conquered, prayers can be answere od, hopes 
realized. Freedom is worth standing up for. 

My friends, today, and 100 years from 
today, the citizens of this great city and all 
friends of freedom ev erywhe re will know that 
because a few stood up for freedom, now 
and forever. “Berlin bleibt Berlin noch”— 
“Berlin is still Berlin.” 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 11 
a.m. at the Tempelhof Airport. In his remarks, 
he referred to Berlin Airlift ——— Gen. 


Lucius D. Clay, USA (d. 1978), Commander in 
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Chief, European Command; and Clay's successor, 
Gen. Thomas T. Handy, USA (d. 1982). The tran- 
script made available by the Office of the Press 
Secretary also included the remarks of Chancellor 
Kohl. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Remarks in a Roundtable Discussion 
at the General Motors Opel Plant in 
Eisenach, Germany 

May 14, 1998 


[The discussion is joined in progress. | 


Q. Mr. President, do you regard Germany 
as an attractive country for American inves- 
tors, and if so, for what main products and 
services? 

The President. Well, the short answer to 
your question is, yes. One of the reasons that 
I was so excited about coming here is that 
I felt that if the Chancellor and I were to 
come here together, and there would be 
widespread news coverage of our trip, then 


back in America, and indeed, in other places, 


there would be people who say, “Well, 
maybe we should look at investing there.” 

Investors are like all other people—you as- 
they know everything, but no one 
knows everything. No one has every possible 
option for activity in his or her head all the 
time. And so I think that one of the great 
challenges that Germany faces, obviously, is 
to bring the Easternlander up to the employ- 
ment levels and the income levels, generally, 
of the western part of the country. One of 
the great challenges Europe faces is to bring 
all the countries that were part of the Warsaw 
Pact up to the level of employment and in- 
come of the rest of Europe. And the only 
way this can be done is by people who believe 
in your counterparts, who believe in you and 
your potential investing their money and put- 
ting people to work. 

Because of your geographical location, | 
would imagine that any kind of manufactur- 
ing operation would be a good operation 
here, because there are good transportation 
networks in and out of here to the rest of 
Europe and because, frankly, the continent 
is not that large. I don’t think there is any 
kind of thing you can’t do. I think that— 
Chancellor Kohl has already said that you 


sume 
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would have greater advantage probably in the 
areas where you already have a proven track 
record. 

But most manufacturers in America are 
prepared to go anywhere there is a work 
force that can be trained, where people will 
work hard and work in the kind of teamwork 
spirit that you have demonstrated here at this 
plant. 

So I hope that our coming here will help 
more of your fellow citizens to get good jobs. 
And that’s one of the reasons we wanted to 
come. 


[At this point, the roundtable discussion con- 
tinued. | 


Q. Mr. President, which domestic or for- 
eign policy problem would you wish to be 
solved most urgently, and which achievement 
would you regard as the highlight in your 
term of office? 

The President. Well, first let me say, I 
suppose our most important achievement is 
turning the American economy around 
ways that benefit ordinary Americans so that 
we not only have high growth and low unem- 
ployment, but it’s working in a way that most 
people feel more secure, and they have the 
freedom to make more good decisions for 
themselves. There are many other things that 
I have done, specific things that I am very 
proud of, but I think, generally, doing that 
has made a big difference. 

And in the world, I hope that putting 
America in the center of the future after the 
cold war will be a lasting achievement: future 
trading relationships with Europe and Latin 
America and Asia; our future efforts to com- 
bat the problems of terrorism and the weap- 
ons spread; our future efforts to save the en- 
vironment of the world; our future efforts to 
work with countries to help solve problems, 
like the problems in Bosnia. And Helmut re- 
minded me, the work we’re doing now on 
nuclear weapons, because we're a little con- 
cerned that India had a test about that in 
the last couple of days. So, at home, making 
the economy work for all our people; abroad, 
involving the United States in the challenges 
of the 21st century and not letting America 
withdraw from the world. 

Now, what would I still like to do, what 
problems are we still trying to solve? There 
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are many things I could mention at home, 
but I would just say two things. First of all, 
after World War II, in almost every country 
there was a huge increase in the birth rate. 
People came home from the war, and they 
wanted to have babies, and they did, in 
record numbers in the United States. When 
these so-called baby boomers—and I’m the 


oldest one; I was born in 1946—when all of 
them retire in all the advanced countries of 


the world, they will put enormous pressure 
on the retirement and health care systems. 
And if we don’t make some changes in them 
in our country, we will put unfair burdens 
on our children and on our children’s ability 
to raise our grandchildren. On the other 
hand, if we throw them out the door, then 
our people will be divided. We won't be pre- 
serving our obligations and our social con- 
tract. So I would still like to reform those 
things in a way that protects our people but 
allows our children to go forward and build 
a good life. 

The other thing I would say is that in our 
country, where we have so many people from 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds, not 
everyone—particularly a lot of people in our 
inner cities—has participated in this eco- 
nomic recovery yet. We still have some 
neighborhoods in our cities where the unem- 
ployment rate is too high, the education level 
is too low, the crime rate is too high. And 
I would like to find a way before I leave office 
to bring the spirit of enterprise to all those 
people, the opportunities. 

Around the world, I hope before I leave 
office that we will have secured a peace 
agreement in the Middle East that will last 
for a long time. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:51 p.m. in an 
outdoor tent at the plant. The press release issued 
by the Office of the Press Secretary did not in- 
clude the opening remarks of the President and 
the initial portion of the roundtable discussion. 


Remarks to the People of Eisenach 
May 14, 1998 


Thank you. Chancellor Kohl, President 
Vogel, Mayor Brodhum, to the people of 
Eisenach, especially to all of the young peo- 
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ple who are here, thank you for making us 
feel so welcome. 

Now I have some idea of why Martin Lu- 
ther called Eisenach “my beloved city.” And 
I have some sense of the spirit and independ- 
ence that inspired Johann Sebastian Bach, 
who as a young composer experimented with 
counterpoint, annoying the elders of the 
church where he played the organ but thrill- 
ing everyone else in the world. 

As has already been said, after American 
soldiers arrived here at the end of the Second 
World War, one of their first acts was to issue 
an order to permit the rebuilding of the Bach 
House. I am still proud of that historic action 
by our forces. 

As you know, by previous agreement 
Eisenach was placed under control of Soviet 
forces, but our soldiers never forgot this won- 
derful city, and you never forgot what the 
feel of freedom was like. 

Just think, 15 years ago, how many of us 
would have thought that today, an American 
President and a German Chancellor could 
stand on this spot in a united Germany, in 
a uniting Europe? 

Thanks in no small measure to the leader- 
ship of your Chancellor, Germany today is 
one nation, in harmony with its neighbors, 
at the center of Europe’s efforts to make the 
21st century one of democracy, prosperity, 
and peace. 

I know that throughout the eastern lands, 
the efforts to unify and rebuild have not been 
easy. I know that sacrifices have been made. 
I know that still work must be done, but do 
not forget the great progress you have made 
in such a short time. And do not underesti- 
mate what you can do with your dreams as 
free people. 

We have just toured your General Motors 
Opel plant, established in 1991. It is now a 
model for the entire world, with its tech- 
nology, with strong worker participation in 
decisions, with innovative efforts to protect 
the environment. I am proud that American 
companies like GM have invested in your fu- 
ture. I want more of them to do it until every 
person in every part of Germany has a chance 
to live up to the fullest of his or her God- 
given abilities. 

As you march into the future, you have 
not forgotten your past. You honor Luther 
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and Bach and teach the world of their gifts, 
and you honor America by recalling our role 
in your journey to freedom. 

As the Mayor said, you have a sister city 
in the United States Waverly, Iowa. In 
your city hall there is a qu::t handmade by 
women from Waverly, Iowa, most of them 
of German heritage, one of them 101 years 
old when she worked on the quilt. Through 
your darkest years, these long-lost German 
cousins of yours never lost faith that one day 
you would be free. 

On this beautiful Thuringian day in the 
spring, we are bathed in the light and the 
warmth of freedom. May it always shine 
across Germany, across this continent, across 
the world, and may you have every oppor- 
tunity you have waited so long and are work- 
ing so hard for. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Nore: The President spoke at 4:42 p.m. in Market 
Square. In his remarks, he referred to Minister 
President Bernhard Vogel of Thuringia; 
Mayor Peter Brodhum of Eisenach 


and 


Statement on the Death of Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas 


May 14, 1998 


Hillary and I were deeply saddened to 
learn of the death of one of America’s great- 
est environmentalists, 
Douglas. 


Marjory Stoneman 
Mrs. Douglas was 103 when I had 
the honor of awarding her the Medal of Free- 
dom, and throughout her life, she was always 
ahead of her time. Long before there was 
an Earth Day, Mrs. Douglas was a passionate 
steward of our Nation’s natural resources, 
particularly her beloved Florida Everglades. 
She was both ins piration and mentor for a 
generation of Ame rican conservationists, and 
her legacy will continue to call us to action 
on behalf of the environment. 


Statement on Bipartisan Tobacco 
Legislation 
May 14, 1998 

I want to commend Representatives Han- 


sen, Meehan, and Waxman for the strong bi- 
partisan support they have marshaled for the 
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legislation they are introducing today to re- 
duce youth smoking in this country. The 
Hansen-Meehan-Waxman bill contains tough 
company penalties for failure to reduce youth 
smoking, full FDA authority to regulate to- 
bacco, strong restrictions on adve »rtising and 
youth marketing of tobacco products, and 
key protections against exposure to e nviron- 
mental tobacco smoke. With the introduction 
of this important bipartisan bill, the House 
of Representatives can follow the lead of the 
Senate and finally get down to the serious 
business of reducing youth smoking in this 
country. I look forward to working with Rep- 
resentatives Hansen, Meehan, Waxman, and 
all of their House colleagues to pass a com- 
prehensive tobacco bill this year that includes 
effective measures to reduce youth smoking 
and that protects farmers and farming com- 
munities. 


Executive Order 13083—Federalism 
May 14, 1998 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
guarantee the division of governmental re- 
sponsibilities, embodied in the Constitution, 
between the Federal Government and the 
States that was intended by the Framers and 
application of those principles by the Execu- 
tive departments and agencies in the formu- 
lation and implementation of policies, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Definitions. For purposes of 
this order: 

) “State” or “States” refer to the States 
of the United States of America, individually 
or collectively, and, where relevant, to State 
governments, including units of local govern- 
ment and other political subdivisions estab- 
lished by the States. 

(b) “Policies that have federalism implica- 
tions” refers to Federal regulations, proposed 
legislation, and other policy statements or ac- 
tions that have substantial direct effects on 
the States or on the relationship, or the dis- 
tribution of power and responsibilities, be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States 
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(c) “Agency” means any authority of the 
United States that is an “agency” under 44 
U.S.C. 3502(1), other than those considered 
to be indepe nde ont —* agencies, as de- 
fined in 44 U.S.C. 3502(5 

Sec. 2. Pinan: 4 Federalism  Prin- 
ciples. In formulating and implementing poli- 
cies that have federalism implications, agen- 
cies shall be guided by the following fun- 
damental federalism principles: 

The structure of government estab- 
lished by the Constitution is premised upon 
a system of checks and balances. 

(b) The Constitution created a Federal 
Government of supreme, but limited, pow- 
ers. The sovereign powers not granted to the 
Federal Government are reserved to the 
people or to the States, unless prohibited to 
the states by the Constitution. 

Federalism reflects the principle that 
dividing power between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States serves to protect individ- 


ual liberty. Preserving State authority pro- 


vides an essential balance to the power of 


the Federal Government, while preserving 
the supremacy of Federal law provides an 
essential balance to the power of the States. 

(d) The people of the States are at liberty, 
subject only to the limitations in the Con- 
stitution itself or in Federal law, to define 


the moral, political, and legal character of 


their lives. 

(e) Our constitutional system encourages 

healthy diversity in the public policies 
adopted by the people of the several States 
according to their own conditions, needs, and 
desires. States and local governments are 
often uniquely situated to discern the senti- 
ments of the people and to govern accord- 
ingly. 

(f) Effective public policy is often achieved 
when there is competition among the several 
States in the fashioning of different ap- 
proaches to public policy issues. The search 
for enlightened public policy is often 
furthered when individual States and local 
governments are free to experiment with a 
variety of approaches to public issues. Uni- 
form, national approaches to public policy 
problems can inhibit the creation of effective 
solutions to those problems. 

(g) Policies of the Federal Government 


should recognize the responsibility of—and 
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should encourage opportunities for—States, 
local governments, private associations, 
neighborhoods, families, and individuals to 
achieve personal, social, environmental, and 
economic objectives through cooperative ef- 
fort. 

Sec. 3. Federalism Policymaking Criteria. 
In addition to adhering to the fundamental 
federalism principles set forth in section 2 
of this order, agencies shall adhere, to the 
extent permitted by law, to the following cri- 
teria when formulating and implementing 
policies that have federalism implications: 

(a) There should be strict adherence to 
constitutional principles. Agencies should 
closely examine the constitutional and statu- 
tory authority supporting any Federal action 
that would limit the policymaking discretion 
of States and local governments, and should 
carefully assess the necessity for such action. 

(b) Agencies may limit the policymaking 
discretion of States and local governments 
only after determining that there is constitu- 
tional and legal authority for the action. 

(c) With respect to Federal statutes and 
regulations administered by States and local 
governments, the Federal Government 
should grant States and local governments 
the maximum administrative discretion pos- 
sible. Any Federal oversight of such State 
and local administration should not unneces- 
sarily intrude on State and local discretion. 

(d) It is important to recognize the distinc- 
tion between matters of national or multi- 
state scope (which may justify Federal ac- 
tion) and matters that are merely common 
to the States (which may not justify Federal 
action because individual States, acting indi- 
vidually or together, may effectively deal with 
them). Matters of national or multi-state 
scope that justify Federal action may arise 
in a variety of circumstances, including: 

1) When the matter to be addressed by 
Federal action occurs interstate as opposed 
to being contained within one State’s bound- 
aries. 

2) When the source of the matter to be 
addressed occurs in a State different from 
the State (or States) where a significant 
amount of the harm occurs. 

(3) When there is a need for uniform na- 
tional standards. 
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(4) When decentralization increases the 
costs of government thus imposing additional 
burdens on the taxpayer. 

(5) When States have not adequately pro- 
tected individual rights and liberties. 

(6) When States would be reluctant to im- 
pose necessary regulations because of fears 
that regulated business activity will relocate 
to other States. 

(7) When placing regulatory authority at 
the State or local level would undermine reg- 
ulatory goals because high costs or demands 
for specialized expertise will effectively place 
the regulatory matter beyond the resources 
of State authorities. 

(8) When the matter relates to Federally 
owned or managed property or natural re- 
sources, trust obligations, or international ob- 
ligations 

(9) When the matter to be regulated sig- 
nificantly or uniquely affects Indian tribal 
governments. 

Sec. 4. Consultation. (a) Each agency shall 
have an effective process to permit elected 
officials and other representatives of State 
and local governments to provide meaningful 
and timely input in the development of regu- 
latory policies that have federalism implica- 
tions. 

(b) To the extent practicable and per- 
mitted by law, no agency shall promulgate 
any regulation that is not require ~d by statute, 
that hes federalism implications, and that im- 
poses substantial direct compliance costs on 
States and local governments, unless: 

(1) funds necessary to pay the direct costs 
incurred by the State or local government 
in complying with the regulation are pro- 
vided by the Federal Government; or 

(2) the agency, prior to the formal promul- 
gation of the regulation, 

(A) in a separately identified portion of the 
preamble to the regulation as it is to be 
issued in the Federal Register, provides to 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget a description of the extent of the 
agency's prior consultation with representa- 
tives of affected States and local govern- 
ments, a summary of the nature of their con- 
cerns, and the agency's position supporting 
the need to issue the regulation; and 

(B) makes available to the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget any writ- 
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ten communications submitted to the agency 
by States or local governments. 

Sec. 5. Increasing Flexibility for State and 
Local Waivers. (a) Agencies shall review the 
processes under which States and local gov- 
ernments apply for waivers of statutory and 
regulatory requirements and take appro- 
priate steps to streamline those processes. 

(b) Each agency shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and permitted by law, consider any 
application by a State or local government 
for a waiver of statutory or regulatory re- 
quirements in connection with any program 
administered by that agency with a general 
view toward increasing opportunities for uti- 
lizing flexible policy approaches at the State 
or local level in cases in which the proposed 
waiver is consistent with applicable Federal 
policy objectives and is otherwise appro- 
priate. 

(c) Each agency shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and permitted by law, render a deci- 
sion upon a complete application for a waiver 
within 120 days of receipt of such application 
by the agency. If the application for a waiver 
is not granted, the agency shall provide the 
applicant with timely written notice of the 
decision and the reasons therefor. 

(d) This section applies only to statutory 
or regulatory requirements that are discre- 
tionary and subject to waiver by the agency. 

Sec. 6. Independent Agencies. Independ- 
ent regulatory agencies are encouraged to 
comply with the provisions of this order. 

Sec. 7. General Provisions. (a) This order 
is intended only to improve the internal man- 
agement of the executive branch and is not 
intended to, and does not, create any right 
or benefit, substantive or procedural, en- 
forceable at law or equity by a party against 
the United States, its agencies or instrumen- 
talities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 

(b) This order shall supplement but not 
supersede the requirements contained in Ex- 
ecutive Order 12866 (“Regulatory Planning 
and Review’), Executive Order 12988 (“Civil 
Justice Reform”), and OMB Circular A-19. 

(c) Executive Order 12612 of October 26, 
1987, and Executive Order 12875 of October 
26, 1993, are revoked. 
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(d) The consultation and waiver provisions 
in sections 4 and 5 of this order shall com- 
plement the Executive order entitled, “Con- 
sultation and Coordination with Indian Trib- 
al Governments,” being issued on this day. 

(e) This order shall be effective 90 days 
after the date of this order. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 14, 1998. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:24 a.m., May 18, 1998] 


Note: This Executive order will be published in 
the Federal Register on May 19. 


Executive Order 13084— 
Consultation and Coordination With 
Indian Tribal Governments 

May 14, 1998 


The United States has a unique legal rela- 
tionship with Indian tribal governments as 
set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States, treaties, statutes, Executive orders, 


and court decisions. Since the formation of 


the Union, the United States has recognized 
Indian tribes as domestic dependent nations 
under its protection. In treaties, our Nation 
has guaranteed the right of Indian tribes to 
self-government. As domestic dependent na- 
tions, Indian tribes exercise inherent sov- 
ereign powers over their members and terri- 
tory. The United States continues to work 
with Indian tribes on a government-to-gov- 
ernment basis to address issues concerning 
Indian tribal self-government, trust _re- 
sources, and Indian tribal treaty and other 
rights. 

"Therefore, by the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States of America, and in order 
to establish regular and meaningful consulta- 
tion and collaboration with Indian tribal gov- 
ernments in the development of regulatory 
practices on Federal matters that ” signifi 
cantly or uniquely affect their communities; 
to reduce the imposition of unfunded man- 
dates upon Indian tribal governments; and 
to streamline the application process for and 
increase the availability of waivers to Indian 
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tribal governments; 
follows: 

Section 1. Definitions. For purposes of 
this order: 

(a) “State” or “States” refer to the States 
of the United States of America, individually 
or collectively, and, where relevant, to State 
governments, including units of local govern- 
ment and other political subdivisions estab- 
lished by the States. 

(b) “Indian tribe” means an Indian or Alas- 
ka Native tribe, band, nation, pueblo, village, 
or community that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior acknowledges to exist as an Indian tribe 
pursuant to the Federally Recognized Indian 
Tribe List Act of 1994, 25 U.S.C. 479a. 

(c) “Agency” means any authority of the 
United States that is an “agency” under 44 
U.S.C. 3502(1), other than those considered 
to be independent regulatory agencies, as de- 
fined in 44 U.S.C. 3502(5). 

Sec. 2. Policymaking Criteria. In formu- 
lating policies significantly or uniquely affect- 
ing Indian tribal governments, agencies shall 
be guided, to the extent permitted by law, 
by principles of respect for Indian tribal self- 
government and sovereignty, for tribal treaty 
and other rights, and for responsibilities that 
arise from the unique legal relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and Indian 
tribal governments. 

Sec. 3. Consultation. (a) Each agency shall 
have an effective process to permit elected 
officials and other representatives of Indian 
tribal governments to provide meaningful 
and timely input in the development of regu- 
latory policies on matters that significantly or 
uniquely affect their communities. 

(b) To the extent practicable and _per- 
mitted by law, no agency shall promulgate 
any regulation that is not required by statute, 
that significantly or uniquely affects the com- 
munities of the Indian tribal governments, 
and that imposes substantial direct compli- 
ance costs on such communities, unless: 

(1) funds necessary to pay the direct costs 
incurred by the Indian tribal government in 
complying with the regulation are provided 
by the Federal Government; or 

(2) the agency, prior to the formal promul- 
gation of the regulation, 

(A) in a separately identified portion of the 
preamble to the regulation as it is to be 


it is hereby ordered as 
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issued in the Federal Register, provides to 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget a description of the extent of the 
agency's prior consultation with representa- 
tives of affected Indian tribal governments, 
a summary of the nature of their concerns, 
and the agency’s position supporting the 
need to issue the regulation; and 

(B) makes available to the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget any writ- 
ten communications submitted to the agency 
by such Indian tribal governments. 

Sec. 4. Increasing Flexibility for Indian 
Tribal Waivers. (a) Agencies shall review the 
processes under which Indian tribal govern- 
ments apply for waivers of statutory and reg- 
ulatory requirements and take appropriate 
steps to streamline those processes. 

(b) Each agency shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and permitted by law, consider any 
application by an Indian tribal government 
for a waiver of sté atutory or regulatory re- 
quirements in connection with any program 
administered by that agency with a general 
view toward increasing opportunities for uti- 
lizing flexible policy approaches at the Indian 
tribal level in cases in which the proposed 
waiver is consistent with the applicable Fed- 
eral policy objectives and is otherwise appro- 
priate. 

(c) Each agency shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and permitted by law, render a deci- 
sion upon a complete application for a waiver 
within 120 days of receipt of such application 
by the agency. The agency shall provide the 
applicant with timely written notice of the 
decision and, if the applic ation for a waiver 
is not granted, the reasons for such denial. 

(d) This section applies only to statutory 
or regulatory requirements that are discre- 
tionary and subject to waiver by the agency. 

Sec. 5. Cooperation in developing regula- 
tions. On issues relating to tribal self-govern- 
ment, trust resources, or treaty and other 
rights, each agency should explore and, 
where appropriate, use consensual mecha- 
nisms for developing regulations, including 
negotiated rulemaking. 

Sec. 6. Independent agencies. Independ- 
ent regulatory agencies are encouraged to 
comply with the provisions of this order. 

Sec. 7. General provisions. (a) This order 
is intended only to improve the internal man- 
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agement of the executive branch and is not 
intended to, and does not, create any right, 
benefit, or trust responsibility, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable at law or equity by 
a party against the United States, its agencies 
or instrumentalities, its officers or employ- 
ees, or any other person. 

(b) This order shall supplement but not 
supersede the requirements contained in Ex- 
ecutive Order 12866 (“Regulatory Planning 
and Review”), Executive Order 12988 (“Civil 
Justice Reform”), OMB Circular A-19, and 
the Executive Memorandum of April 29, 
1994, on Government-to-Government Rela- 
tions with Native American Tribal Govern- 
ments. 

) This order shall complement the con- 
sultation and waiver provisions in sections 4 
and 5 of the Executive order, entitled “Fed- 
eralism,” being issued on this day. 

(d) This order shall be effective 90 days 
after the date of this order. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 14, 1998. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:24 a.m., May 18, 1998] 


NoTE: This Executive order will be published in 
the Federal! Register on May 19. 


Memorandum on Privacy and 
Personal Information in Federal 
Records 


May 14, 1998 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Privacy and Personal Information in 
Federal Records 

Privacy is a cherished American value, 
closely linked to our concepts of personal 
freedom and well-being. At the same time, 
fundamental principles such as those under- 
lying the First Amendment, perhaps the 
most important hallmark of American de- 
mocracy, protect the free flow of information 
in our society. 

The Federal Government requires appro- 
priate information about its citizens to carry 
out its diverse missions mandated by the 
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Constitution and laws of the United States. 


Long mindful of the potential for misuse of 


Federal records on individuals, the United 
States has adopted a comprehensive ap- 
proach to limiting the Government's collec- 
tion, use, and disclosure of personal informa- 
tion. Protections afforded such information 
include the Privacy Act of 1974, the Com- 
puter Matching and Privacy Protection Act 


of 1988, the Paperwork Reduction Act of 


1995, and the Principles for Providing and 
Using Personal Information (“Privacy Prin- 
ciples”) , published by the Information Infra- 
structure Task Force on June 6, 1995, and 
available from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Increased computerization of Federal 
records permits this information to be used 
and analyzed in ways that could diminish in- 
dividual privacy in the absence of additional 
safeguards. As development and implemen- 
tation of new information technologies create 
new possibilities for the management of per- 
sonal information, it is appropriate to reex- 
amine the Federal Government's role in pro- 
moting the interests of a democratic society 
in personal privacy and the free flow of infor- 
mation. Accordingly, I hereby direct the 
heads of executive departments and agencies 
(“agencies”) as follows: 

It shall be the policy of the executive 
branch that agencies shall: 

(a) assure that their use of new informa- 
tion technologies sustain, and do not 
erode, the protections provided in all 
statutes relating to agency use, collec- 
tion, and disclosure of personal informa- 
tion; 

(b) assure that personal information 
contained in Privacy 
records be handled in full compliance 
with fair information practices as set out 
in the Privacy Act of 1974; 

(c) evaluate legislative proposals involv- 
ing collection, 
personal information by the Federal 
Government for consistency with the 
Privacy Act of 1974; and 

(d) evaluate legislative proposals involv- 
ing the collection, use, and disclosure 
of personal information by any entity, 
public or private, for consistency with 
the Privacy Principles. 


use, 


Act systems of 


and disclosure of 
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To carry out this memorandum, 
heads shall: 

(a) within 30 days of the date of this 
memorandum, designate a senior offi- 
cial within the agency to assume primary 
responsibility for privacy policy; 
(b) within 1 year of the date of this 
memorandum, conduct a thorough re- 
view of their Privacy Act systems of 
records in accordance with instructions 
to be issued by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (“OMB”). Agencies 
should, in particular: 


agency 


(1) review systems of records notices 
for accuracy and completeness, 
paying special attention to changes in 
technology, function, and 
organization that may have made the 
notices out of date, and review 
routine use disclosures under 5 
U.S.C. 552a(b)(3) to ensure they 
continue to be necessary and 
compatible with the purpose for 
which the information was collected; 


(2) identify any systems of records 
that may not have been described in 
a published notice, paying special 
attention to Internet and other 
electronic communications activities 
that may involve the collection, use, 
or disclosure of personal information; 
(c) where appropriate, promptly publish 
notice in the Federal Register to add or 
amend any systems of records, in ac- 
cordance with the procedures in OMB 
Circular A-130, Appendix I; 
(d) conduct a review of agency practices 
regarding collection or disclosure of per- 
sonal information in systems of records 
between the agency and State, local, and 
tribal governments in accordance with 
instructions to be issued by OMB; and 
(e) within 1 year of the date of this 
memorandum, report to the OMB on 
the results of the foregoing reviews in 
accordance with instructions to be 
issued by OMB. 
The Director of the OMB shall: 
(a) issue instructions to heads of agen- 
cies on conducting and reporting on the 
systems of record reviews required by 
this memorandum; 
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(b) after considering the agency reports 
required by this memorandum, issue a 
summary of the results of the agency re- 
ports; and 

(c) issue guidance on agency disclosure 
of personal information via the routine 
use exception to the Privacy Act (5 
USS. 
data by agencies with State, 
tribal governments. 

This memorandum is intended only to im- 
prove the internal management of the execu- 
tive branch and does not create any right or 
benefit, substantive or procedural, enforce- 
able at law or equity by a party against the 
United States, its agencies or instrumental- 
ities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 


local, and 


William J. Clinton 


Proclamation 7096—National Safe 
Boating Week, 1998 


May 14, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Recreational boating is one of our Nation’s 
most popular and most rewarding pastimes. 
Blessed with an abundance of scenic rivers, 
lakes, streams, and coastal waters, our coun- 
try is a haven for people who love the water. 
More than 78 million Americans take to the 
water each year with family and friends to 
appreciate nature, relax, and simply escape 
from the cares of the day. However, while 
boating can be a wonderful recreational ac- 
tivity, it can also be dangerous for the unpre- 
pared. 

Tragically, more than 700 Americans die 
each year in boating-related accidents. In 
most cases, human error and poor judgment 
are to blame. Drinking or taking drugs while 
operating a boat, ignoring safe navigation 
rules, and failing to wear a life preserver are 
all examples of poor judgment that can lead 
to loss of life. The U.S. Coast Guard esti- 
mates that last year alone, 80 percent of boat- 
ing-related fatalities could have been pre- 
vented had life jackets been worn. So, the 
theme of this year’s Safe Boating Week, 


552a(b)(3)), including sharing of 


“Boat Smart from the Start! Wear Your Life 
Jacket,” is truly a matter of life and death. 
I encourage all Americans to wear life pre- 
servers every time they are on the water— 
this simply precaution can save hundreds of 
lives each year. 

The National Safe Boating Council, the 
U.S. Coast Guard, other Federal agencies, 
State and local governments, and many rec- 
reational boating organizations activ ely pro- 
mote boating safety and work to save lives 
on the water. However, it is ultimately up 
to each individual to take responsibility for 
his or her own safety and for the safety of 
friends and family. This year, during National 
Safe Boating Week, I urge all Americans who 
use our Nation’s waterways to practice safe 
boating and to educate others about the im- 
portance of wearing life jackets, abstaining 
from drugs and alcohol, and following safe 
navigation rules. Together we can save lives 
and ensure that boating remains an enjoyable 
activity—for ourselves and for our loved 
ones. 

In recognition of the importance of safe 
boating practices, the Congress, by joint res- 
olution approved June 4, 1958 (36 U.S.C. 
161), as amended, has authorized and re- 
quested the President to proclaim annually 
the seven-day period prior to Memorial Day 
as “National Safe Boating Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 16 through May 22, 
1998, as National Safe Boating Week. I en- 
courage the Governors of the 50 States and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and offi- 
cials of other areas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to join in observing this 
occasion and to urge all Americans to prac- 
tice safe boating not only during this week, 
but also throughout the year. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-second. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., May 19, 1998] 
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NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 15, and it will 
be published in the Federal Register on May 20. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto 
of Japan and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Birmingham, United 
Kingdom 

May 15, 1998 


President Clinton. Let me say just very 
briefly that I'm delighted to have pole 
chance to meet with Prime Minister 
Hashimoto. The partnership we have had 
with Japan is obviously one of the most im- 
portant relationships the United States has 
had and will have in the future. 

I have invited the Prime Minister to come 
for an official visit in July, and I hope he 
will be able to come. We're working hard 
on a number of things. Our security relation- 
ship has been critical to both of us. Our peo- 
ple have been working together on a deregu- 
lation initiative, and they've made some sig- 
nificant progress. I hope we can discuss the 
situation in Indonesia, as well as the Indian 
nuclear tests. And I welcome the very strong 
statements and actions that the Prime Min- 
ister has taken in the wake of the nuclear 
tests. 

And finally let me say, it is very much in 
the interest of regional Asian economic de- 
velopment and the United States, long term, 
for Japan to have a strong and growing econ- 
omy. And I believe that the economic pack- 
age the Prime Minister has announced is sig- 
nificant and will have a positive impact. And 
I know he looks forward to implementing it. 
We believe that some steps will still have to 
be taken on the banking reform front, and 
I know that the Prime Minister has given that 
a lot of thought, and I look forward to dis- 
cussing that with him. 

But on balance, the American people 
should feel good about our relationship with 
Japan and very good about the leadership 
Japan has been exercising in the world. 

Would you like to say something? Shall I 
hold the microphone? [Laughter] 

Prime Minister Hashimoto. | feel very 
much honored to be officially invited to the 
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United States by the President. I am ex- 
tremely pleased to be able to accept it, pro- 
vided that my wife will say yes. So I have 
to have this major task of having her say yes 
to this invitation. 

The many issues that Bill just raised, those 
are the issues of common concern and inter- 
est to both of us, so I very much hope to 
have very vigorous conversation with Bill on 
these issues. 

We have been extremely concerned about 
both the second nuclear experiment by India 
and also the developing situations in Indo- 
nesia. Our cooperation is most critical in 
tackling those two issues that have been aris- 
ing in the past few days. At the same time, 
I’m very much looking forward to the expla- 
nations, in part, by Bill on the issues of Asian 
economies, as well as the Japanese economy, 
and I very much hope to explain our positions 
on those issues as well. 

And for the Asian economies to recover, 
both the United States and Japan have to 
maintain our markets as wide open as pos- 
sible so that the two markets can absorb as 
much import. As far as the import from Asia 
is concerned, dollarwise, the Americans im- 
port the most from Asian countries and Japan 
is the second. But if you compare it per cap- 
ita, Japan is the largest importer of Asian 
goods and services in the world. 

And also, on deregulation, I’m very 
pleased that there is very positive apprecia- 
tion by the U.S. Government on deregulation 
efforts. But I must emphasize that this is a 
two-way dialog, and we have made many re- 
quests to the United States Government and 
very much look forward to the implementa- 
tion of deregulation on the U.S. side. 

As leaders participating in this summit, he 
is the big brother to me, so I will listen to 
many advices from my big brother so that 
we can work together on many important 
issues. Although, he doesn’t look that old. 
[Laughter] 

President Clinton. Mr. President, could 
I say just one other thing? I forgot to say 
one thing. We also reached an agreement on 
the principles we will adopt together in ap- 
proaching electronic commerce, which is a 
huge issue for the future. And we published 
the agreement on the Internet so you can 


all pick it up. 
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Prime Minister Hashimoto. Yes, that is 
a good agreement. 


Situation in Indonesia 

Q. Mr. President, do you believe it’s time 
for President Soeharto to step down now that 
the chaos has gotten out of hand in Indo- 
nesia? 

President Clinton. Well, 
think—we’re both very concerned about the 
situation in Indonesia. It’s a ve ry large coun- 
try. It’s a very important country. And the 
loss of life and the other destructive deve lop- 
ments have been heartbreaking. 

The question you ask is one the Indonesian 
people have to decide. What we do believe 
1S important, is that the present government 
and the President find a way to open a dialog 
with all elements of the society, and that it 
leads to a general—a genuine sense of politi- 
cal reform and reconciliation, as well as con- 
tinue to implement the economic reforms. 


obviously I 


Nuclear Proliferation in South Asia 

Q. Mr. President, do you believe it’s inevi- 
table that the Pakistanis will detonate a nu- 
clear device? Is it inevitable, sir? 

President Clinton. No. But they're under 
a lot of pressure to do so. I hope we can 
find a formula—perhaps those of us here at 
the G-S8 can make a contribution to that— 
I hope we can have a formula within which 
they will find it possible, politically possible, 
not to go forward. It would be a—show a 
great act of statesmanship and restraint on 
their part. You can imagine, when you put 
yourself in Pakistan’s position, you can imag- 
ine the overwhelming political pressure that 
must be building up on them at home. But 
I really believe that if we work hard, we 
might be able to find a way that the Pakistani 
people would also support, to avoid this. An 
arms race on the Indian subcontinent in nu- 
clear weapons is not in the interest of sustain- 
ing the future of Pakistan. 

Q. Are you going to offer them 
money back from the F—16’s, sir? 

Q. What would you offer them? 

President Clinton. Well, been 
working on a resolution of the F-16 matter 
literally for 5 years. I don’t think many Amer- 
icans who understand this issue feel very 
good about the position that was taken sev- 


their 


we've 
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eral years ago, before I became President, 
that they had paid for these planes, and then 
because of the later findings, we couldn’t de- 
liver the planes, but they couldn't get their 
money back. So it’s been a very frustrating 
thing for me. I think the Pakistanis have a 
genuine grievance, legitimate grievance 
against the United States on this count. And 
I believe we found a way to work through 
that before this incident developed. 

But obviously that might be one part of 
the resolution to this, but this is something 
that I think requires a lot more discussion. 
Perhaps we'll have more to say before the 
G-5 is over, but I hope that all of us together 
can find a way in which the Pakistani Govern- 
ment and the Minister can avoid the 
tests, and the people can accept and embrace 
that approach. 


Prime 


Group of Eight Response to Nuclear 
Proliferation in South Asia 


Q. Sir, you and Prime Minister Hashimoto 
obviously agree on sanctions, but what about 
this summit? What kind of a statement do 
you hope the entire summit will come up 
with since the other leaders apparently are 
not too agreeable to sanctions? 

President Clinton. Well, from my point 
of view, I hope it will be as strong and unam- 
biguous as possible. I will say again, I have 
followed as closely the events in India since 
the tests. | have watched on the news and 
listened very carefully to the statements by 
the representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment, including the Prime Minister. 

I believe that—you know, soon India will 
be the largest country in the world, in popu- 
lation. They have the biggest middle class in 
the world. They're going to have a very large 
say in the 2lst century. And no less than 
other countries that are emerging—China, a 
new democratic Russia, which Prime Min- 
ister Hashimoto has done a lot of work on 
in the last several months—these countries 
will have to decide how they will define their 
greatness, and will they define it in 21st cen- 
tury terms, in terms of the achievements of 
their people and their ability to lead through 
example and cooperation, or will they define 
it in the starkest terms of the 20th century, 
including how many nuclear weapons they 
have? 
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I’m doing my best to reduce the nuclear 
threat. If the Russian Duma ratifies START 
II, which I hope they will in the near future, 
I’m anxious to get to work on START III 
to reduce our own nuclear levels lower. So 
I personally don’t believe that’s the best way 
to guarantee India’s security or its greatness, 


to basically call up the darker elements of 


the 20th century. 

We just have to keep working on this, and 
we have to be both firm and unambiguous 
on the one hand, and then on the other hand 
try to find a constructive way out of this for 
India, for Pakistan, and for all the countries 
involved. And I'll do my best. 


Death of Frank Sinatra 


Q. Mr. President, do you have anything 
to say about Mr. Sinatra’s death? 

President Clinton. 1 do. I'd like to say 
something about that. When I became Presi- 
dent, I had never met Frank Sinatra, al- 
though I was an enormous admirer of his. 
I had the opportunity after I became Presi- 
dent to get to know him a little, to have din- 
ner with him, to appreciate on a personal 
level what hundreds of millions of people 
around the world, including me, appreciated 
from afar. 

And I would like to offer my condolences 
to his wife and to his children. I saw Nancy 
not very long ago in California. I think every 
American would have to smile and say he 
really did do it his way. 

Thank you very much. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Discussions With Prime Minister 
Hashimoto 


President Clinton. Let me just say very 
briefly that I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to meet ‘with Prime Minister 
Hashimoto. We have met many times. We 
have worked closely together. I am grateful 
for the partnership that we have had. I would 
like to especially thank him for the strong 
statement and actions that he made in re- 
sponse to the nuclear tests in India. I think 


it was a very good example for the rest of 


the world. 
And I would like to say that we have noted 
with great respect the efforts the Prime Min- 
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ister has made to bring growth back to the 
Japanese economy. We support the eco- 
nomic package that he has announced and 
think it is a strong one. 

We believe that still some things will have 
to be done in the area of banking reform, 
which I hope we can discuss. But I want to 
make it clear that for the United States a 
strong and growing Japanese economy is very 
much in our interests and in the interests 
of all the people who live in the Asia-Pacific 
region, as well as the Japanese people. 

Finally, let me say I have invited the Prime 
Minister to come on an official visit to Wash- 
ington in July, and I hope he will be able 
to accept so that we can continue to work 
together. 

Prime Minister Hashimoto. I'd like to 
say a few words myself. I’m very honored 
to have this official invitation to visit Wash- 
ington, DC, in July, and I’m very pleased that 
I will be able to accept it. 

And I totally share the President's, Bill’s, 
intention that the international community 
must issue a strong and unequivocal state- 
ment on the nuclear experiment by India. 
We have to stop the contagious effect of this 
experiment in the region. And also the devel- 
oping situations in Indonesia, in both our 
minds this is an issue of common concern, 

I look forward to discussions on these 
issues. 

And also I would like to state the Japanese 
positions on the issues of Asian economies, 
as well as the Japanese economy, to the Presi- 
dent. And since he’s the big brother in the 
summit for me, I would like to listen to his 
advices as well. 

And also I’m very pleased that the two 
Governments are issuing the agreed state- 
ment on electronic commerce today. And 
also, we are to confirm the progress on the 
deregulation issues, confirming the direction 
and contents of our efforts. 

And I must stress that the deregulation di- 
alog is a two-way street, so I very much look 
forward to very positive responses by the 
American Government on the issues that we 
are raising. 

But if we talk too much here today, we 
will be having fewer minutes for our discus- 
sion. So I'd like to stop here. 
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Japanese Economic Recovery Program 

Q. Mr. President, let me ask about the Jap- 
anese tax cut issue. Are you going to discuss 
this issue with the Prime Minister? 

President Clinton. Well, we will probably 
discuss it in the meeting, but I believe the— 
as I said, the Prime Minister has proposed 
what I believe is an aggressive economics 
program. I think that the tax cut and the in- 
vestment and spending initiatives also have 
to be accompanied by effective banking re- 
form, and we need to discuss that. And I 
agree with what the Prime Minister said. We 
want to have a mutual deregulation initiative, 
and we've talked about this in several areas, 
and we've made some progress. I hope we 
will be able to put out statements for you 
before we—at least before the summit is 
over, some time in the next couple of days, 
which will indicate what we're doing so that 
both of us will be seen to be doing more 
to try to restore growth in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 


Nore: The President spoke at 10:34 a.m. at the 
Swallow Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
President Soeharto of Indonesia; Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif of Pakistan; and Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee of India. 

Hashimoto spoke in Japanese, 


Prime Minister 
and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. A portion of 
these remarks could not be verified because the 
tape was incomplete. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Jacques 
Chirac of France in Birmingham 
May 15, 1998 


Group of Eight Response to Nuclear 
Proliferation in South Asia 

Q. Mr. President, will you be trying to per- 
suade the other summit leaders to impose 
sanctions on India? 

President Clinton. First of all, I would 
like to thank President and Mrs. Chirac for 
the wonderful reception that Hillary has re- 
ceived in France. She was there for a couple 
of days; she was able to go out with Mrs. 
Chirac to her constituency. And she called 
me last night very, very excited and very 
pleased. And I thank you for your hospitality. 
It was wonderful. 
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President Chirac. The visit was simply 
fascinating, as we heard. And I certainly 
agree with that. 

President Clinton. We're going to discuss 
this. As you know, I think it’s important, and 
we take a clear position. | hope we can con- 
vince Pakistan not to engage in testing. I’d 
like everyone to sign on to the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban and work together to reduce 
the nuclear threat. There are ways for a great 
nation to preserve its security without nu- 
clear weapons, and that’s what I want to 
focus on. 


Middle East Peace Process 

Q. Mr. President, there were eight people 
killed on the West Bank. Is that a sign people 
are losing hope in the peace process there, 
and what can you do? 

President Clinton. Well, we know there’s 
a lot of frustration there, and I regret very 
much the loss of life as well as the tensions 
which occurred there. I saw the—all I know 
is what I saw on television last night. But 
for me, the larger lesson is that delay is not 
the friend of peace and that we need to work 
very hard. I’m encouraged that Secretary 
Albright and Prime Minister Netanyahu are 
still working, and we need, I think of all us, 
to try to come to terms with the difficult 
issues that would at least get the parties into 
the final status talks. 

We have been more than a year now with- 
out any substantial progress. And I think the 
larger message here, apart from the tragedies 
involved for everybody, is that delay is not 
the friend of the peace process. It’s time to 
move. 


Situation in Indonesia 


[At this point, a question was asked and an- 
swered in French, and a translation was not 
provided. | 


President Chirac. Well, of course, we 
would like to have a peaceful solution to the 
Indonesian crisis. All the more, considering 
that Indonesia needs the international com- 
munity in order to overcome the financial 
crisis. And of course, we will encourage fully 
any solution that would be liable to settle the 
political crisis in Indonesia. 

President Clinton. Let me say, first, we 
have been working since last November with 
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President Soeharto and with Indonesia to try 
to work through the financial crisis. The IMF 
has modified its plan on a couple of occasions 
to try to make it possible to have both reform 
and to minimize the harm to ordinary citizens 
in Indonesia. 

In terms of who should govern Indonesia, 
that is a question for the Indonesians to de- 
cide, not the G-8. But I do believe that re- 
solving the crisis now requires not only eco- 
nomic reform but also a genuine dialog be- 
tween the Government and all the elements 
in society to try to determine how they 
should go forward. That, to me, is he most 
important thing. The result of that dialog is 
for them to decide, not us. 


President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, how is your back? 
President Clinton. Great. Much better 
today. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 1:52 p.m. at the 
Swallow Hotel. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to President Chirac’s wife, Bernadette, 
Councillor General, Correze Department; and 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel. 
President Chirac spoke in French, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks Prior to a Working Lunch 
With President Chirac in 
Birmingham 

May 15, 1998 


I was playing on a basketball team in Ox- 
ford, and I can remember playing the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. But it’s changed very 
much. I learned today Birmingham has more 
meters of canals than Venice. I didn’t know 
that, either. And I went walking—it’s amaz- 
ing—you should take a little time to go for 
a walk on the canal. It’s utterly amazing; it’s 
beautiful—it’s beautiful. Mostly it’s new de- 
velopment, mostly in the last 10 years, new 
pubs, new stores. But they have a lot of the 
old hooks a things off the barges—|in- 
audible|—factories, heavy industry. 

But it’s very y, very beautiful. It’s amazing 
what they've done. I now see why Tony want- 
ed us to come. I mean it’s a real symbol of— 
[inaudible|—in a new direction. Even if you 
just have a few minutes, I think, to walk along 
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the canal and have some local person explain 
how it works, as I did, it’s fascinating. 

So we have to go to work, everyone. 
[Laughter] 

They have to work, too. They work hard. 
When we go on these walks, they have to 
carry all this heavy equipment. I feel so badly 
for them. You didn’t even get a beer, did 
you, when we were done? [Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. at the Swal- 
low Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Prime 
Minister Tony Blair of the United Kingdom. 


Exchange With Reporters During 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
Tony Blair of the United Kingdom in 
Birmingham 

May 15, 1998 


Northern Ireland Peace Process 

Q. Prime Minister, have you been talking 
about the further—accord in Ireland? 

Prime Minister Blair. Obviously, we have 
discussed it, and I think that the reason why 
it’s so important for people to understand in 
Northern Ireland that this is a way forward 
for the future is that it entrenches for the 
very first time the principle of consent in 
both the Constitution of the Republic of Ire- 
land and in the agreements between all the 
parties. And I want to emphasize particularly 
that at the heart of this agreement is the be- 
lief that we only make progress if people give 
up violence for good. 

And we will make sure in the legislation 
that comes before our Parliament in order 
to give effect to this agreement that we make 
that commitment, very, very clearly ex- 
pressed in that legislation, so that if people 
are supporting this agreement, they are sup- 
porting an end to violence once and for all. 

Q. Mr. President? 

President Clinton. Well, first let me say 
that, obviously, the impending vote is being 
watched very closely in America. Especially 
Irish-Americans, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, are passionately interested in what will 
happen. But we think it’s clearly a decision 
for the Irish to make. 

And I would just say that, to me, as a friend 
from the outside, it appears to be the chance 
of a generation for peace. We will stand with 
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those who stand for peace, but I want to 
make it equally clear that anyone who reverts 
to violence, from whatever side and whatever 
faction, will have no friends in America. We 
have supported this peace process. We ap- 
plaud the Prime Minister and Prime Minister 
Ahern and all those who were involved in 
it, all the parties. And we intend to stand 
with the people who stood for peace. Those 
who do not, if there’s any reversion of vio- 
lence, as far as I’m concerned those people 
will have no friends in America. 

Q. Sir, why did you decide not to go to 
Northern Ireland or Ireland on this trip? 

President Clinton. Well, we consulted 
with the parties, but my instinct was, all 
along, that while I think we—that the people 
of Northern Ireland and the Republic know 
that the biggest Irish diaspora is in the 
United States, and they know that I person- 
ally care a lot about this. It is, after all, their 
future, their lives. They will have to live with 
the consequences of it. 

It’s not like having Prime Minister Blair 
and Prime Minister Ahern or Mr. Major 
going up there. Northern Ireland is a part 
of this nation. And so, no matter how friendly 
an outsider I am, I still am an outsider. I 
won't have to live with this. And my instinct 
was that unless there was an overwhelming 
sense that I should go, it would be better 
to send my messages from without the coun- 
try until after the vote occurs, because it’s 
their decision to make. 

But I just want every single—every person 
in Northern Ireland and in the Irish Republic 
to know that we will support the peace proc- 
ess and the people who do it. And anybody 
who returns to violence, we will not befriend, 
because this is the chance of our lifetimes, 
anyway, to do this. And I hope it will not 
be squandered. 


Thank you. 
Group of Eight 

Q. How was the meeting today? 

President Clinton. Very, very good, actu- 
ally. We have a good leader. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 6 
p-m. at the International Convention Center. In 
his remarks, the President referred to Prime Min- 
ister Bertie Ahern of Ireland; and former Prime 
Minister John Major of the United Kingdom. A 
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tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this exchange. 


Statement on the Situation in 
Indonesia 


May 15, 1998 


I am deeply concerned about the upsurge 
in violence in Indonesia. I intend to discuss 
my concerns today with my other colleagues. 

The recent deaths in Indonesia are tragic, 
and I call on the Indonesian Government and 
the security forces to avoid violence and exer- 
cise maximum restraint. 

I strongly urge the Indonesian Govern- 
ment to initiate quickly a dialog on reform 
with its citizens. Giving the people of Indo- 
nesia a real voice in the country’s political 
affairs can make a real contribution to restor- 
ing political order and stability based on 
human rights and the rule of law. 

We are working closely with our friends 
and allies to help the Indonesian people meet 
their humanitarian needs. I believe that if the 
Government of Indonesia pursues the need- 
ed economic and political reforms, Indonesia 
can return to the path of recovery and 
growth. 


Statement on the Death of Frank 
Sinatra 


May 15, 1998 


Hillary and I were deeply saddened to 
hear of the death of a musical legend and 
an American icon—Frank Sinatra. Early in 
his long career, fans dubbed him “The 
Voice.” And that was the first thing America 
noticed about Frank Sinatra: that miraculous 
voice, strong and subtle, wisecracking and 
wistful, streetwise, but defiantly sweet. In 
time he became so much more. Sinatra was 
a spellbinding performer, on stage or on 
screen, in musicals, comedies, and dramas. 
He built one of the world’s most important 
record companies. He won countless awards, 
from the Grammy—nine times—to the 
Academy Award, to the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom. And he dedicated himself to hu- 
manitarian causes. 
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When I became President, I had never 
met Frank Sinatra, although I was an enor- 
mous admirer of his. I had the opportunity 
after I became President to get to know him 
a little, to have dinner with him, to appreciate 
on a personal level what fans around the 
world, including me, appreciated from afar. 

Frank Sinatra will be missed profoundly 
by millions around the world. But his music 
and movies will ensure that “Ol’ Blue Eyes” 
is never forgotten. Today, I think every 
American would have to smile and say he 
really did do it his way. 

Hillary and I would like to offer our condo- 
lences to Frank’s wife, Barbara, and to his 
children, Nancy, Frank, Jr., and Tina. Our 
hearts are with them today. 
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May 9 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Williamsburg, VA, where he participated in 
a Senate Democratic issues conference at the 
Kingsmill Resort Convention Center. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Boston, MA, and he later returned to Wash- 
ington, DC, arriving after midnight. 


May 11 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Cynthia P. Schneider to be Ambas- 
sador to The Netherlands. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Paul L. Cejas to be Ambassador 
to Belgium. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Michael Hoog and Douglas A. Wil- 
son as members of the American Heritage 
Rivers Initiative Advisory Committee. 

The White House announced that Prime 
Minister Lionel Jospin of France will make 
a working visit to the White House on June 
18. 
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May 12 
In the morning, the President met with 
Representatives Martin T. Meehan and 


Christopher Shays in the Oval Office to dis- 
cuss campaign finance reform legislation. 
Later, the President met with Crown Prince 
Khalifa bin Zayid of the United Arab Emir- 
ates in the Oval Office. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Berlin, Germany, arriving after midnight. 


May 13 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Potsdam, Germany, where he met with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany in the 
Voltaire Room of Sans Souci Palace. Later, 
he had a working luncheon with Chancellor 
Kohl in the Marble Room of the palace. 

Later in the afternoon, the President vis- 
ited the gravesite of Frederick the Great at 
Sans Souci Palace. The President then re- 
turned to Berlin. 

In the evening, the President met with op- 
position leader Gerhardt Schroeder in 
Kleiner Saal at Schauspielhaus. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jacob J. Lew to be Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 


May 14 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Frankfurt, Germany, where he greeted U.S. 
military pe rsonnel. He then traveled to 
Eisenach, G ermany. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Birmingham, United Kingdom. 


May 15 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended the opening reception for 
the G-8 summit in the Banqueting Hall of 
the Council House. Later, they attended a 
dinner for G—S leaders in the Edwardian Tea 
Room at the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
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to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted May 11 


Elisabeth Bresee, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice James E. Johnson. 


Raner Christercunean Collins, 

of Arizona, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
District of Arizona, vice William D. Brown- 
ing, retired. 


James E. Johnson, 
of New Jersey, to be Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Enforcement, vice Raymond W. 


Kelly. 


Raymond W. Kelly, 
of New York, to be Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, vice George J. Weise, resigned. 


Robert S. Lasnik, 

of Washington, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Western District of Washington, 
Carolyn R Dimmick, retired. 


vice 


Virginia A. Phillips, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Central District of California, vice Wil- 
liam M. Byrne, Jr., retired. 


Submitted May 12 


Paul L. Cejas, 

of Florida, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Belgium. 


Cynthia Perrin Schneider, 

of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Kingdom of The 
Netherlands. 


Submitted May 13 


Jacob Joseph Lew, 

of New York, to be Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, vice Franklin 
D. Raines, resigned. 
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Alvin K. Hellerstein, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of New York, 
Louis L. Stanton, retired. 


vice 
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